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GEORGE  THE  THIRD.' 


KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  FRANCE 

1 • I ■ ' 

, ' IRELAND,  &’c.  &‘c.  &'c.  ^c./ 


I / 


# 


MOST  GRACIOUS  SOVEREIGN, 

Sire, 

Your  J/Iajesty  having, been 
» / 

■.most  graciously  pleafed  to  grant  me  Patents 
for  .extradling  Printing  and  Writing  Ink  from 
Wafte-Paper,  by  reducing  it  to  a Pulp,  and  con- 
verting it  into  White  Paper,  fit  for  writing,  print- 
rig,  and  for  other  purpofes  ; and  ^Ifo  for  manu- 
fadturing  Paper  from  Straw,  Hay,  Thiftles,  wafte 
and  refufe  of  Hemp  arid  Flax,  and  different  Kinds 
of  Wood  and  Bark,,  fit  for  printing,  and  other  ufe- 

ful  purpofes, 

* 

I therefore  moft  fubmiffively  entreat  permif- 
fion  to  lay  at  Your  Majesty’s  feet  the  iirfl:  ufeful 
Paper  which  has  ever  been » made  from  Straw, 
without  any  rags  or  addition,  and  on  which  thefe 
lines  are  printed ; but  at  the  fame  time  moft 
humibly  beg  Jeave  to  obferve  to  Your  Majesty, 
that  this  Paper  is  not  yet  in  fuch  a ftate  of  perfec-* 
tion  as  it  will  hereafter  be,  when  the  neceffary 
implernents  are  completed,  and  the  Manufadtory 
regularly  eftablifhed  and  farther  advanced.;  but  as 
' there  now  can  be  no  doubt  that-  good  and  ufeful 
Paper  may  be  manufactured  folely  from  Straw,  I 
, ' , B thought 


f 


' ' t ^ 1 ' ... 

I ’ * ' 

thought  it  my  duty  (imperfed  aS  it  is)  to  prefpit 
, to  my  MOST' GRACIOUS  Sovereign,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  receive  favourably  the  moft  humble'  en- 
deavours which  tend  to'  the  common  welfare,  arid 

' * * I 

- who,  at  the  fame  time,  is  the  benevolent  Father  of 
his  Subje6ts,.  and  has  ever  proVed  himfelf  the 
Patron  and  Proteaor  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
firft  Paper  made  of  Straw. 

^ ' ' ' ' - ^ , 

Might  I but  be  perfuaded,  that  Your  Majesty' 

would  deign  to  look  favourably -on  thefe  my 
humble  attempts  of  difcov^y,  , it  would  be  a 
conftant  incitement  to  future  inquiry,  and  the  ' 
‘ profpea  of  meriting  Your  Majesty’s  commenda- 
tion will  be  the  greateft  pleafure  rhy  heart  can 
be  fenlible  of. 

I 

I ^ 

With  my  rrioft  ardent  wifhes  for  Y,our  Majesty’s 

V » 

' health  and  longevity,  and  with  all  pollible  defe- 

* \ 

rence  and  humility,  I beg  leave,  Most  Gracious 
Sovereign,  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

V,  •'''  • 

' ' Your  Majesty’s  , ' . 

' moft  devoted,  ' ' 

moft  obedient, 

. ' and  moft  humble  fervant, 

September^  1800. 


Jl  HE  art  of  Paper-making  ought^  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  moft  ufeful  whicH  has  ever  been  inventecl  in  any  age 

or  country ; for  it  is  manifell,  that  every  other  difcovery  muft 

/ ' / 

have  continued  ufelefs  to  fociety,  if  it  could  not  have  been 
diffeminated  by  manuferipts,  or  by  printing. 

' - » 

\ 

Scientific  n]ien,  who  were  neither  artifts  nor  manufacturers, 
have,  by  means  of  .this'  invention,  been  enabled  to  communi- 
cate their  projeCts,  which  mechanic^  have  afterwards  im- 
proved ' and  perfected,  and  by  this  . means  ‘enriched  the 
commonwealth.  , - 


Without  the  ufe  of  Paper,  geography  and  navigation  muft 
have  been  very  incorreCtly  underftood ; the  beautiful  charts 
of  the  ocean  fo  accurately  laid  down  have  eftabliftied  our 
commercial  intercourfe  with  every  part  of  the  globe  with 
fafety  ; at  the  fame  time  that  the  delineations  upon  maps  of 
places,  •'rivers,  and  countries,  are  now  fo  co'rreCt,  that  they 
enable  a traveller  .to  proceed  without  danger,  and  even 
predict,  with  certainty,  the  time  it  will  require  to  convey' 
him  to  any  part  of  the  globe.  . 

^ It 


/ 


/ 


/ 


' 8 ] , 

V 

It  may  be  afferted,  indeed,  of  this  country,  that  its  gran- 
deur and  commercial  dignity  Have  been  .greatly  exalted 
by  the  invention  of  Paper  ; for  it  is  ' prefumed,  that  ^ the 
fuperiority  .which  diftingiiifhes  the  manufactures  of  this  Ifland, 
chiefly  depends . upon  the  liberal  publications  concentered 
from  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  which  have  fb  greatly  in- 
creafed  in  latter  years,  and  which  are  likely  farther  to  be 
augmented.  It  is,  in  fliort,  the  reputation  of  the  goods  fa- 
bricated  in  Great  Britain,  which  has  elevated  it  to  the  fpleii- 
dour  and  farne  it  now  pofleffes,  in  the  fcale  of  nations,  and 
enables  it  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  univerfe. — All 
thefe  are  benefits  which  have  flowed  from  the  invention  of 
Paper,  and  which  have  fo  largely  contributed  to  the  prefent 
flourifhing  ftate  of  the  country.  ' 

What  infinite  trouble  and  labour,  what  a fruitlefs  confump- 
tion  of  time  has  riot  been  faved  by  the  knowledge  of  Paper ! 
how  many  laborious  and  dangerous  experiments  have  not 
philofophical  projectors  been  fpared ! what  labour  of  invefti- 
gation  and  ftudy  have  not  been  abridged  by  the  events 
which  the  experiments  of  others  have  handed  down  to 
pofterity!  thereby 'affording  to  the  prefent  age  a body  of  in- 
formation more  than  adequate  to  the  knowledge  any'  one 
man  could  have  attained  to 'in  a thoufand  years,  with  all  his 
faculties.  > ‘ . 

This  reflection  alone  muft  fix  fuch  an  impreffton  on  any 

\ 

thinking  mind  of  the  invaluable  utility  of  Paper,,  as  to  ren- 
der any  farther,  commendation  unheceflary  ^ but,  in  fliort,  the 
.1  - ' . invention 


! 


" [ 9 ] 

N 

invention  of  Paper  has  . been  the  foie  caufe  of  -the  various 
gradations  of  improvement  in  every  art  and  fcience.  With-* 
out  it  the  prefent  age  v^ould  neither  have  been  more  civi- 
lized nor  wifer  than  it  was  many  centuries  ago,  becaufe 
one  age  could  never  have  conveyed,  to  its  pofterity  what 
sthe  labours  of  the  paft  had  atchieved ; for  it  is  well  known 
that,  in  dark  and  barbarous'  ages,  the  inhabitants  of  no 
country  have  ever  made  any  progrefs  towards  improvement 
and  civilization  without  the  ufe  of  Writing,  Printing,  and 
Paper;  and  it  feems  very  probable,  th^at  the  early  know- 
ledge of  this  article  amongft  the  Chinefe  has  been  the 
caufe  of  thofe  acquirements  which  have  diftinguifhed  that 
truly  wonderful  nation  : for  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  Paper  confumed,  by  any  ftated 
number  of  inhabitants  in  literary  purfuits,  fo  will  be  their 
comparative  information,  civilized  ftate,  and  improvement. 

To  enumerate  all  the  various  advantages  which  the  inven- 
tion of  Paper  has  afforded  mankind,  couI4  not  be  con-‘" 
tained  in  an  Effay  of  this  nature  : its  ufes  are  unqueftion- 
able  ; and  the  important  fefvices  it  has  yielded  to  all  countries 
where  it  has  been  employed  are  not  to  be  calculated ; it  is 
fufficient  to  fay  here,  that  the  growing  youth  are  educated 
with  facility  in  the  principles  of  their  duty^  and  barbarous 
ftates  have  been  fofteiied  and  enlightened  by  means  of  this 
difcovery. 

• • 

Although  this  fubje£l  might  be  much  enlarged  upon, 
the  intention  of  this  Addref^  is  raoft  humbly  to  prefent  to 

Your  , 


c 


[ 10  ] 


Your  Mojl' Gracious  Majejiy  the ufeful  Paper  .manufac- 
tured foldy  from  Slraxv,  and  on  which  thefe  lines  are 
printed.  . ' ‘ ’ 

• ' ' ‘ \ f 

, ■ * y * ■ * 

■>  . ' / • . “ 

T V • 


, ' From  .the  remarks  which  have  been  already  ir^ade,  every 
perfon  muft  be  convinced,  that,  it  is  of  the . utmoft-  confe- 


quence  to  prevent  the  fcarcity  of.  the  materials  from  which 
Paper-  is  to-  be  fabricated.  Although  cotton  has  been 

• . • * ' r i ^ 

likewife  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  paper-makers  in  this  Qpiin- 
tiy  have  depended^  on  linen  Rags  for  the  regular  purfuit 
of  their  employment.  • ' ' 


' All  Europe  ha.s  of'  late  years  experienced  an  extraordinary 
fcarcity  of  this  article,  but,  no  country -has  been  fo' much 
injured  by  it  as  England.  The  greatly  advanced  pjice,  and 
the  abfolute  fcarcity,  equally  operating  to  obftru£l  .many 
printing-prefTes  in  this  .kingdom  ; and,  various  works  remain, 
for  thefe  'reafons,  unpubliflied, ' which  . might  have  proved 
very  ferviceable  to  the  community. 


The  great  demands  for  Paper  in  this  country  have  ren:> 
dered  it  hecelfary  to  be ' fupplied  from  the  continent.  This 
’/upply  is  extremely  precarious,  and  is  likely  to  be 'more 
wantei;j,  as  the  confumption  of  Paper  increafes,  becaufe  th^' 
yaterial,  which  is  the  bafis  of  Paper,  is  not  to  be  obtained 
in  England  in  fufficient  quantity.  The  evil  confequence  of 
not  having  a due  fupply  of' Rags  has  been  the  lloppage  of 
a number  of  Taper-mills ; fpr  it  is  a manufaflory  which 
requires  numerous  bands  (of  men,  wc^men,  and  children) ; 


O 4 


a 


' ' [ H 1 , ■ ' 

a gre^t  number  of  whom  have  been  thrown  upon  their  re- 
fpe£live  parifties^  for  want  of  employment.  A Hill  more 
important  confideration,  in  the  vi6w  of  commerce,  prefents 
itfelf,  when  the  raw  material  comes  from  abroad,  becaufe 

' • I 

the  importation  of  it  is  paid  in  hard  cafli,  the  preparation 
of  which  might  have  employed  numbers  of  idle  hands  at 
home  advantageoufly*  - , 

Thefe  reflections  induced  me  to  make  various  experi- 
ments, with  a view  to  remedy,  in  fome  degree,  this  evil  y 
and,  after  many  trials,  I have  the  fatisfa6lion  to  remark, 
that  I have  ■ difcovered  a fubftitute  for  linen  Rags,  which 
has  been  heretofore  unknown,  and  which  will  merit  the 

I 

attention  of  the  public.  This  difcovery,  is  the  Art  of 
extraaing  Printing  and  Writing  Ink  from  Wafte-Paper, 
whether  in  fmall  or  large  Pieces,  obliterating  the  ink,  and 
rendering  the  Paper  perfeaiy  white,  without  injuring  the 
texture  of  the  regenerated  Paper,  and  of  a quality  as  good 
as  it  originally  was,  for  the  purpofes  of  writing  and  re- 
printing. V 

» 

f 

It  is  worthy  of  the  direftors  of  families  to  order  their 
fervants  to  fave  all  the  wafte  White  Paper,  fuch  as  letters 
and  old  writing-paper,' which  are  generally,  thrown  away  or 
burnt,  and  regarded  as  of  no  confequence  ; for,  fliould  this 
be  attended  to,  very  conflderable  quantities  would  be  col- 
le£l:ed,  and  large  fums  of  money  faved,  which  ' are  now 
expended  in  foreign  countries  for  Rags  3 becaufe,  if  we 
calculate  that  Great  Britain  contains  fifteen  hundred  thou- 

' ‘ , I 

fand 

\ 

» 

♦ \ * 


I 


. « 

1 

. ■ [,  12  1 ' 

i' 

fand  families,  ' and-  that  half  a Iheet  of  Paper  lhould  .be 

* VI  i f ‘ 

daily  faved  in  every  family,  it  'would  produce"  four  thou- 

* V , _ 

fand  four  hundred  tons,^  which  is  about  one-third'  of  the 

quantity  of  Rags  which  have,  of  late,  been  converted  an- 

\ 

nually  into  Paper  in'  this  country  ; whereby  near  two, 

X 

hundred  thoufand  pounds  would  annually  '■remain ' in 
this  country,  • which  fum  is  now  fent  abroad,  for  the 
■ purchafe  of  Rags';  and  eighty-t'wo  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  would  'be  fived  from  fire  and. 

• f . ' 

deftru£Hon,  calculating  a pound  of  .old  Paper  torn  into 
pieces,  at  two-pence. 


f 

I HERE  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that,'  although  the  wildom  of 
the  law  has  giv-en,,  for  a certain 'number  of  years,  an  exclu- 
five  right  to  Patentees,  as  an  oencouragement  to  promote 
the  Ikill  and  indultry  of  individuals,  and  to  encourage  new 
and  ufeful  difcoyeries,  all  Patents  labour  yet  ; under  one 
great  evil,  which  feems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
legiflature  ; which  is,  that  the  publicity  of  all  exemplifi- 
cations give  foreign  countries  an  opportunity  of  availing 

theinfelves,  by  examining  the  Patent-Office,  and  obtaining 

a,  knowledge  of  the  ' difcovery,  in  the  particular  branch  to 

" ' ■ N ■ 

V 

‘ .y 

*•**--*  » ' 

1 

f 

* A ream*  or  five  hundred  fiieels,  being  calculated  at  eighteen  pounds  weight. 

1 ^ ' which 


o 


which  it  relates,  of  thofe'  advantages  which -^re  fecured  in  ‘ 
this,  country  to  the-  Patentee  alone.  They  are  thereby 
enabled  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  information, 
and  eflablilh  the  manufa6lory  abroad,  to  the  irreparable  detri- 
ment of  Britifli  commerce,  as  well  as  the  Patentee,  who,  per- 
haps,-fufFers  an  immenfe  lofs  in  one  day,  on  an  invention  v 
which  he  had  indefatigably  laboured  at  for  many  years,  and 
at  great  expenfe,  to  bring  to  peffe6tion : for,  ever  firi^e  the  > 
. year  1794,  books  have  been  publiflied  with  an  exemplification 
of  all  Patents  granted  byFowr  Majejit/y  with  the  drawings  and 
complete  defeription  of  all  new-invented  and' improved  ma- 
chines,  which  books  are  exported,  and  tranflated  intoTeveraK 
languages,  .dy  which'  means  the  merchant  and  manufa£turer 
on  the  continent  get  the  copy  of  every  fpecification. ' It  is 
therefore,  a fubje6t  meriting  much  attention,  to  ftrike  out 
fome  plans  which  would,  in  future,  fruftrate  fuch  attempts.'"/ 


It  has  been  imagined,  that  the  prefent  war  has  principally 

contributed  to  produce  the  fcatcity  of  papeyfiuir,  which,  how- 

. ever,  does  riot  appear  to  be  the  foie  caufe^  becaufe  the'  quan- 
tity of  rags  ufeT  for  making  lint  is  very  inconfiderabfe,  com- 
, pared  to  the  enormous  quantity  at  prefent  ufed  for  the  manu- 
fa^ure  of  Paper.  Cartridges  have  ufually  been  made  on  the 

continent  of  old  written  Paper,  which  heretofore  has 'been  of 
- no  other  ufe  to  Paper-makers  than  for  the  fabrication  of  pafte- 

. < * ^ boards, 

t ■ * * . . ' 


V 


■ [ ] 

» » 

* 

boards. — It  appears,  from  various  confiderations,  that  the 
fcarcity  has  originated  from  the  extenfion  of  learning,  which 
occations  much  larger  quantities  of  Paper  for  writings  and 
printing ; the  large  increafe  of  newfpapers  and  monthly ‘pub- 
lications. Additional  ftationers,  printers,  and  bookfellers,  coun- 
tenance this  opinion.  More  children  are  now  every  where 
taught  to  read  and  write\;  and  the  hand-bills  of  every  defcrip- 
tion,  ufed  for  fhopkeepers,  plays,  quackery,  and  other  trades, 
require  additional  quantities  of  Paper,  Paper-hanging,  which 
is  an  invention  of  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  has, 
•of  late  years,  become  more  general ; and  few  new-built  houfes 
are  finiflied  with  walls,  or  wainfcot,  as  formerly,*  but  the  fur- 
faceds  every  where  decorated  with  painted  ,or  -ftained  Paper, 
^which  is  the  moft  beautiful,  the  cleaneft,  and  the  cheapeft 
ornament  for  furnifhing  rooms. 

I beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  little  generaP  knowledge,  upon 
this  ufeful  fubjeft,  has  been  hitherto  communicated  to  the 
public  ; I,  therefore,  wall  endeavour  to  give  a brief  hiltorical 

. , . I ^ 

account  of  the  various  methods  and  materials  which  have  been 
ufed  to  convey  ideas  to  pofterity,  from  the  moft  ancient  date 
to  the  period  w^hen  the  art  of  making  pap^r,  from  linen  rags, 
was  invented.  ^ , , 

\ ’ 

The  art  of  writing,  in  itfelf,  proves  that  mankind,  at  the 
time  of  its , invention,  mull  already  have  been  in  a certain 
degree  civilized,  and  cannot  therefore  be  very  ancient  ; 
but  the  exa6t  time  'when  this  art  was  difcovered  is  imnoffible 

4 

tQ  trace. 


In 
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In  the  moH;  ancient  time,  when  writing  was  not  yet  difco- 
vered,  very  fimple  means  were  ufed  to  preferve  the  remem- 
brance of  important  events.  Tradition  reprefented, ' therefore, 
during  many  centuries,  what  now  is  more  completely  cffefted 
by  writing  and  printing.  Trees  were  planted,  heaps  of  Itone,  or 
unornamented  altars  and  pillars,  were  ere£led,  plays  and  fefti- 
vals  were  ordered,  and  fongs  fung  to  keep  up  the  recollection' 
of  paft  faCts.  The  facred  hiftory  mentions,  that  the  Patriarchs 
erected  altars  or  heaps  of  ftones  as  remembrances,  of  paft 
events. 

I 

t * 

Rough  ftones  and  flakes  were  the  firft  reminding  letters  of  > 
the  Phoenicians.  In  the  environs  of  .Cadiz,  feVeral  heaps  of 
ftones  have, been  found  ; monuments  of  Hercules’s  expedition 
againft  Spam.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North  placed,' 
indifferent  fituations,  ftones  of  an  extraordinary  large  fize,  to  ■ 
remember,  great  events.  And  we  have  found,  in  modern  \ 

I , • 

times,  that  the  favages  in  America  do  the  fame;  and 
fome.  place  bows  on  the  tombs  of  men,  and  mortars,  with 
peftles  on  the  tombs  of  women.  It  has  been  likewife  a 
cuftom  to  give  names  to  certain  places,  and  their  enyi- 
rons,  which  referred  to  the  tranfaCtions  and  deeds  which  there 
took  place. 

Since  the  art  of  writing  was  invented,  fpveral  materials  have 

» \ 

been  ufed  on  which  was  engraved  or  written  what  was  wiflied 
to  be  conveyed  to  pofterity.  IJut  nothing  pofitive  can  be 
afcertained  with  refpeCt  to  the  different  materials  employed 
by  the  ancients  for  that  purpofe,'  except  that  a diftinClion  has 

r been 


I 


\ * 

>.  - been  made  between  public  records  and  private  writings. 
For  the  firft ; ft6nes,  , timber,  and  ' metals,  were  chiefly 
ufed;-and,  for  the  latter,  leaves  and  bark  of  trees.  The 
• Egyptians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  countries?  and 
feveral  others,  made  ufe  of  ftones,  - rocks,"  and  pillars,,  for 
that  purpofe. 

A.  ■ X ' ' 

■ ^ ^ • N « ^ . 

: Job  mentions  toqks'as  the  materials  ufed  in'  his  time;  and 
.the  Danes  engraved  likewife  upon  rocks  the  deeds  of  their 
anceftors. 

' \ 

' Jofephus  has  related,  that  the  children  of  Seth  had,  before 
. the  'deluge,  erected  two  pillars,  and  thereupon  engraved  their 
inventions  and  aflronomical  difcoveries,  the  one  of  which  was  of 
flone,  and  the  other  of  brick-clay,  becaufe  they  had  heard, 
from  their  grandfatlier,  Adam,  that  the  world  would  be  deftroy- 
,ed  once  by*  firfe, -and*  once  by  water  ; and,  to  prevent  their 
, knowledge  of  the  motion  of  planets,  &c.  being,  loft  to  pofte- 

- rity,  they  had  engraved,  it  on^the  before-mentioned  pillars,  the 
one  of  which  could  not  be  deftroyed  by  water,  nor  the  other 

* t 

by  ..fire ; and  the  fame  author  ftates,  that  the  fame  pillar  of 
ftone  exifted  ftill,  in  his  time,  in  ,the  country  of  Siriad.  But 

- W'here  that  countiy  was  fituated  is  very  difficult  to  afcertain ; 

fome  fay  in  Syria.  Marftiain,  Vofz,  and  others  affert  it  to 
be  Seirath,  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  (Judges,  chap.  iii. 
•verfe  26).;  the  moft  likely  fuppofition' feems  to  be,  according 
to  Dodwell,  Stillingfleet,  and  Fabricius,  that  it  was  fituated 
in  Egypt.  ' ' ; " 

«?  ' ‘ , t 

1 

.3  i . ' ' ; Thefe 

B . X • • 


I 
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* Thefe  pillars  bring  into  rccolle6tiori  others  more  celebrated, 
ere61:ed  by  Bacchus,  Hercules^  Ofiris,  and  Sefoftris,  to  com- 
memorate their  exploits.  But  the  moft  famous  were  the  pillars 
of  Mercury' Trifmegiftus,  on  which  his  doctrines  and  rules  were 
engraved  with  hieroglyphic  chara£ters.  Porphyrins  mentions 
fopie  pillars  in  the  Ifland  of  Crete,  on  which  the  facrificial 
fervice  of  Cybeles,  and  the  religious  rites  were  engraved  ^ and, 
at  the  time  of  Demolthenes,  there  was  ftill  a column  of  Hone 
exifting,  on  which  the,  code  of  laws  was  engraved.  Nume- 
rous other  pillars  could  be  mentioned,  but  it  is  fufficiently 
afcertained,  that  the  moft  ancient  nations  were  not  acquainted 
with  any  other  method  of  keeping  in  remembrance  their- code 
of  laws,  a£ts  and  contrafts,  the  hiftory . of  events,  and  im- 

I 

portant  difcoveries  ^ and  thefe  public  ,records  have  been  the 

fources  of  knowledge  for  the  major  part  of  the  ancient 

« ' 

authors.  . " • ’ • ^ 

/ 


' It  was.likewife  a cuftom  to  write  on  bricks,  and  Hone 
plates,  principally  to  immortalize  laws,  inftitutions,  and  im- 

I 

portant  events.  - 

I 

• I 

The  Babylonians,  according  to  Pliny,  wrote  their  Hrft  aflrO- 
nomical  obfervations  on  bricks,  and  the  oilracifm  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  infcribed  on  oifter-flrells,  and  the  fragments  of 
broken  pots. 

» 

\ 

The  moft  ancient  monuments  of  Chinefe  knowledge  were 

engraved  on  hard  and  large  ftones.  The  ten  commandments 

were  written  on  marble  plates.  Joihua  wrote  the  other  laws 
\ 


E 


on 


i 


V ' 

on  plates  of  the  fame  kind,  and  the  names  of  the  twelve  Jewifli 
tribes  were  carved  on  precious 'ftones  on  the  ephod  of  the 
high  prieft.  The  infcriptipns  on  Mount  Sinai,  and . the  fur- 
rounding mountains,  ought  to  be  noticed  hjere,  if  their  anti- j 
quity  could  be  afcertained.  .The  hieroglyphics/of  the  Egyptians 
are  chiefly  founds  on  obelilks^  (tone  pillars,  &c.  and  the  ^de- 
crees of  Lycurgus  were  carved- in  flione.  A very,  ancient 
Grecian  fuperfeription  on  ftone  is  exifting  on  the  weft  borders . 

of  Afia  Minor,  where  the  Mitylenians  have  built  the  city  of 

/ 

Sigium,  from  the  gathered  ftones,  of  the  city  of  Troy.  This 
city  was,deftroyed  long  ago  by  the  Ilietifians  the  ftone  ftill 
lies  in\the  village  of  leni-Hiftary,  -called,  by  the  Turks, 
Gaurkioi,  before  the  porch  of  the  Greek  church;  and  is  ufe'd 
for  a feat.  The  inferiptibn  on  this  ftone  is  now  upwards  t)f 
2360  years  old.  William  Sherard,  Efq.  Eritifti  Conful,  at^ 
Smyrna,  .took  the  firft  copy  of  it  ^ and  Samuel  Lifle,  preacher 
to  the  Englifh  refiding  at  Smyrna,  copkd  it  carefully,  and  it 
was  afterwards  engraved  and  printed  in  London,  on  nine 
flieets,  by  his  Majefty’s  chaplain,'  Edmund  Chifliull,  with 
explanations,  in  the  year  1721.  Still  rfiore  ancient  inferiptions 
^ at  Ainyclae  have  been  difeovered,  and  publhhed  by  Fourmont 
'and  Barthdemy/  They  are  written  in  the  fame  , manner  as 
thofe  of  Sigeum,  refembling  plough-furrows,  but  they  go  from 
' the  right  to  the  left,  and  were  prefeped  hi  the  Royal  Cabinet, 
at  Paris.  ' Numerous  other  ancient  infqriptions  on  ftone  afe 
found  commemorated  in  Carften  Niebuhr's  Travels  in  Arabia. 

\ . . t 

The  , convention  of  Smyrna  and  Magnefia  was  engraved  on 
marble  270  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  the  Jus  Pub- 
licum of  the  Athenians  was  'engraved  on  triangular  ftones, 

1 . - named' 


/ 


y y ■■  ■ 

' j 

named  Cyrbes.  Numerous  old  infcriptions  in  the  Etrufcan, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  on>  ftone  and  marble,  on  plates, 

• A * 

urns,  vafes,  and  farcophagi,  are  ftill  preferved  in  the  firft  and 
• fevehth  room  of  the  gallery  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  at 
Florence  ; and  in  the  firft  room  of  that  gallery  are  feveral  in- 
' fcriptions  on  burnt  clay,  with  which  the  Etrufcans  covered 
their  deceafed  friends/  They  are  divided  into  twelve' claftes/ 
and,  notwithftandihg  feveral  of  'them  have  been  groyerf  to  be 
counterfeit,  by  the  colour  of  the  marble,  the  moft  gart  are  ge- 
nuine, which  fatisfa61orily  proves  the  art  of  writing  was  known 

. to  the  ancients..  , ■ - . 

' » 

But  thefe  materials  were  fooh  found  to  be  diflicult  to  write- 

I ' 

upon,  and  therefore  others,  more^fimple  and, more  convenient, 
were  fought  for.  Bracks  and  ftohes  were  changed  for  different 

kinds  of  metals,  and  lead  became  then  the  moft  ancient  writing 

> 

fubftance.  Job  mentions,  ^ in  chapter  xix.  verfe  24,  engravings 
with  an  iron  pen  on  lead  j and  Paufanias  fays,  that  Hefiod’s 

t 

' Opera  et  Dies  was  written  oiileaden  tables.  Pliny  ftates,  that 

lead  was  ufed  for  writing,  \vhich  was  rolled  up  like  a 

cylinder.  Hertius  wrote  to  Decius  Brutus  on  leaden  tables. 

In  Italy  v^ere  preferved  two  documents  of  Pope  Leo  III. 

and  . Luitbrand,  King  of  > the  Longobards-^  and,  according 

* l^^^rclier  s ^Vlxiferim,  ^I'al^le  1^^.  manv  more  of  fuch 

writings  on  lead  are  to  be  found.  For  example,  Montfau- 

con  notices-  a very  ancient  book  of  eight  leaden  leaves,  ,the 

' firft  and  laft  was  ufed  as  a cover,  and  that  it  contains  nume- 

rous^myfterious  figures  of  the  Bafilidians,  and  words  partly, 

. Greek,  and.  partly  of 'Etrufcan  letters.  On  the  back  were 
' - . ■ ' ' • ' . ' 

" ■ ' - ' ' , ' - ring-4 
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lings  faftenedj  by  means  of  a fmall  leaden  rod,  to  keep  them 
together. 


Bronze  was  afterwards  more  frequently  ufed  than  lead,  as 
is  certified  in  the*  Hiftory  of  the  Maccabees,  by  Dionyfius  of 
Halicarnaffus,  Cicero,  Livy,  Pliny,  Suetonius,  and  Julius 
Obfequens.  Phoenician  letters  were  on  the  kettle  of  bronze, 
devoted  by  Cadmus  to  Minerva,  who  was  adored  at  Lindus,  , 

, on  the  Ifland  of  ' Rhodes,'  But,  as  the  kettle  is  not  only  loft, 
and  the  copies  of  the  infcription,  with  thofe  of  Cadmifian 

letters,  on  feveral  tripod  veffels,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and 

/ 

others,  I fhall  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  which  ftill  exift,  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  ^ are  the  famous  Scriptum  de  Bd- 
' in  the  Imperial  Library ; Trajan’s 

Has  and  the  helmet,  found  at  Cannae,  with  Punic  letters, 
defcribed  in  the  Miifeo  Etrufco  of  Gori,  and  which  is  now 
^ in  the  third  room  of  the  gallery  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany, 
at  Florence.  I cannot  omit  noticing  the  eight  tables  of 
bronze,  found  in  the  town  of  Gubbio,  in  a fubterraneous  cabinet, 
when,  in  the  year  1444,  parts  of  an  amphitheatre  were  re- 
moved  : on  feven  tables  the  i'nfcriptions  were  in  the  Latin,  and 
one  in  the  Etrufcan  language.  Since  that  time  feveral  bronze 
tables,  with  Etrufcan  writing,  have  been  dug  up  in  Tufcany. 
The  feven  Latin  have  been  deicribed  and  engraved  oh  copper-  ‘ 

, plates,  by  Merula,  Gruter,  and  others,  and  one  by  Thomas 

Demfter.  ' / ' ' 

' ■ ■-  ^ ■ 

• I 

The  criminal,'  civil j and  'ceremonial  laws  of  the  Greeks  have 
been  engraved  on  bronze  tables,  and  the  fpeech  of  Claudius,  - 
' > ‘ ’ engraved 


f 
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engraved  on  bronze  plates,  arc  yet  preferved  at  the  townjhall 
of  Lions,  in  France.  , , 

The  celebrated  flatutes  or  laws  on  twelve  tables,  the  major 
part  of  which  the  Romans  copied  from  the  Grecian  code,  were 
hrll  written  on  tables  of  oak,  but  according  to  others  on  ten 
ivory  tables,  hung  up  pro  rojiris.  But,  after  they  held 
been  approved  by  the  people,  t^iey  were'engraved  in  bronze. 
But  thefe  were  melted  through  fire  occafioned  by  lightning 
which  ftruck  th^  capitolium,  and  confumed  likewife  numerous 
other  laws  for  the  cities  and  country,  which  were  there  depofited ; 
the  lofs  thereof  was  highly  regretted  by  the  Emperor  06lavius 
Augufius.  The  laws  .of  the  Cretans  were  likewife  engraved 
in  bronze;  and  the  Romans  etched,  in  general,  their  code 

» I 

plcbifcita,  contra£ls,  conventions,  and  public  records,  in  brafs, 

» 

not  only  during  the  exiftence  of  the  republic,  but  likewife 
under  the  reign  of  the. Emperors.  The  magiftrates  of  Athens' 
were  chofen  by  lot ; the  names  of  the  candidates  were  .written 
on  bronze  plates,  and  put  in  an  urn,  with  white  and  black 

beans,  and  the  perfon  whofe  name  was  taken  oiit  with  a 

1 

white  bean  was  eledfed. 

t 

I . 

The  pa£ls  between  the  Romans,  Spartans,  and  the  Jews, 

' I ^ 

were  written  on  brafs,  which  method  was  likewife  obferved 
by  the  guilds  and  private  perfons  who  ufually,  for  fecurity, 
got  the  land-marks  of  their  eftates  engraved  on  metal;  and  in 

/ t 

niany  cabinets  are  yet  to  be  feen'  the  difeharges  of  .foldiers 
written  on  copper-plates.  'It  is  not  long  fince,  at  Mong- 
heer,  in  Bengal,  a copper-plate,  was  dug  up,  on  which  cha- 

F ra6i;ers 
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. ♦ \ 

ra£lers  of  Sanfcreet  were  etched,  fignifying  a gift  of  land,  from 
Bideram  Gunt,  to  one  of  his  fubjefts.  This  bill  of  feoffment, 
on  copper,  is  dated  100  years^before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and 
proves  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Indians  were,  abdut  two 
thoufand  years  ago,  in  a high  degree  of  cultivation.  Such 
genuine  documents,  written  on  fuch  hard  fubftances,  in  more 
modern  times  are  very  fcarce.  The  Archbifhop  Adelbert,  of 
Mentz,  ordered  a grant  to  be  engraved  on  metab  plates, 
which  privileg^e  is  kept  over  the  door-wings  of  the  church  B. 
Mar  ice  Vir girds  ad  grains,  in  Mentz  j and,  ,ih  1011,  thefe 
door-wings  were  manufactured  of  caft  metal,  refembling 

bronze,  by  the  Archbifliop  Willigis.  . ' 

\ 

\ I 

The  Abbot  Cabent,  and  the  Benedictine  Monk  Legipont, 
entertain  the  opinion,  that  the  mofl  ancient  writing  material 
which  has  been  ufed  was  wood.  It  is  certain  that  box- wood 
and  ivory  have  in  thofe  'times  been  ufually  made  ufe  of  to 
write  upon,  but  of  the  precife  time  nothing  can  be  afcertained 
with  certainty.  . ^ 

' . t ■*  . 

, \ ' ■ \ 

Ifaiah  (chapter  xxx.  verfe,  8),  and  Habakkiik  (chapter  ii. 

verfe  2),  make  mention  of  writings  on  a table,  that  it  may  be 
remembered  for  the  time  to  come,  'for  ever  and  ever.  Solon’s 
Civil  Laws  were  written  on  boards,  which  were  placed  in  a ma- 
chine, conftruCled  to  turn  them  eafily,  called  axones ; and, 
even  in  the  fourth  century,  the  laws  of  the  Emperors  were  pub- 
lifhed  on  wooden  tables,  painted  with  cerufe,  which  gave  rife 
to  the  expreffion  in  Horace  : Leges  incidere  ligno.  The  Swedes 
had  the  fame  cuftoni,  for  which  reafon  the  laws  are  ftill  by 

dhem 

I 

s 


them  named,  Balker,  originating  from  a piece  of  timber, 
called  Balken,  which  is  a balk  or  beam. 

f 

The  Gjeeks  and  Romans  ufed  commonly,  at  an  early  period, 
either  plain  wooden  boards,  or  covered  with  wax.  . The  Greeks 
called  wooden  boards  which  were  not  covered  with  w^ax, 
SchedtC  or  Schedulce,  On  fuch  Schedulas  was  Written,  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  the  Gofpel  of  Matthew,  which,  according 
to  Baronius,-  in  his  Mariyrologio  Romano,  was  found  in  the 
' tomb  of  the  Apohle  Barnabas.  Thofe  overlaid  \vith  wax  were 
named  Pugillares  cerei.  Perfons  who  would  privately  corref- 
pond,  or  give  fecret  intelligence  to  others,  wrote  it  on  plain 
wooden  boards,,  on  which  they  laid  wax  after  they  had  written 
on  the  wood..  Pliny  aflures  us,  that  the  writing  on  wooden 
boards  was  a cuftoin  even  bpforb  the  Tj^ojan  war.  Such 
boards  have  been  fometimes  limply  named  Cera,  from  which 
originate  the  defeription  Cem  prima,  Cera  fecunda,  Cera  ter- 
tin,  &c.  which  fignifies  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  page. 
The'ancient  Jurifts  unite  often  the  words  Tabula  and  Cerae. 
It  appears  notwithftanding, -that  they  deferibe  under  the  de- 
nomination  of  Tabulis,  a carefully  written  work,  and  under 
that  of  Ceris  and  Pugillaribiis,  they  comprehend  a carelefs 
written  mariufeript,  or  copy  of  writing.  Numerous  teftaments 
have  been  made  oii.  Tabulas  ceratas.  But  I recommend  at* 
tention  to  the  ftated  boards  or  ' tables,  to  prevent  mifreprefen- 
tation;  becaufe, -under  the  general  defeription  of  is 

often  imderftood  not  only  wooden  boards,  but  alfo  lione,  ivory, 

. and  metal  tables  and  plates.  ■ . 

N ' ^ 

The 
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< ' 4; 

.1 

The  ’Romany  employed  for  common  ufe,  and  principally  for  \ 
writing  letters,  fmall  boards  of  common  wood,  overlaid  with  ' . j 
bees  wax, ^ which  were  fealed  in  linen  clothes  : and',  if  the  laft  1 
will  was  written  upon  thefe  boards,  they  were  run  through, 

. ^ and  joined  together  with  lace  or  tape^  They  ufed  likewife 
very  thin  levelled  boards,  of  foft  wood,  named,  according  to 
Martial,  Tejiues  tabellas,  which  were  not  overlaid  with  wax, 

* liut  in  which  the  letters^  were  carved.  ' ' 

In  the  archives  of  the  town-hall  in  Hanover,  are  kept 

\ 

• twelve  wooden  boards,  overlaid  ,with  bees  wax,  on-  which 

‘ ’ 

are  written  the  male  andTemale  names  of  owners  of  houfes, 
and  of  houfes  without  noticing  the  ftreets ; but,  as  Hanover 
was  divided,  in  1428,  into  ftreets,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,' 

^ J rr\ 

that  thefe  wooden  manufcripts  are  , more  ancient.  Thefe  • 

■ boards  are  apparently  of  v beech  wood,  and  have  on  the  four 

.1  " • 

corners  an  elevation,  and  the  places  within  are  filled  up  with 
green  wax.  The  firft  and  laft  table  ferve,  at  the  fame  time,  as 
a cover,  and  are,  therefore,  only  on  one  fide  overlaid  with'  wax, 
but  the  others  on  both  Tides. ' Thefe  twelVe  boards  forni  there- 

> - • (1 

fore  only  twenty-two  pages  j the  outfide  boards  are  joined  by  ' 

% piece  of  leather  pafted  on  them,  to  form  the  back  of  the 

booki  and  the  leather  is  faftened,  by  nails,  to  the  other  ten 
> • 

' boards.  This  curious  manufcript  book  is  1 foot  5 inches  high, 

8§  inches  wide,  and  about  5 i inches  thick,:  or  each  leaf  about 
^ an  inch.  There  is,  befides  the  before-mentioned  elevation 
on  the  four  corners,  another  crofs  elevation,  which  divides 
ever}^  flieet  into  four  fquare  columnsf : on  each"  page  are  be-, 
tween  fixty  and  feventy  lines  of  Monkifli  letters,  ’ which  are 
/3  ‘ ■ apparently 


I 
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1 

apparently  prelTcd  in  the  wax  with  a fefcue.  Seven  pages  are 
in  good  prefervation.  Another  manufcript,  much  like  this,  is  in 
the  gallery  at  Florence,  in  the  third  room  in  the  eleventh 

I 

ferine ; another  in  the  city  library  of  Geneva ; and  feveral 
are  ftill  exifting:  in  other  libraries  and  archives. 

P ' 

The  rich  Romans  ufed,  inftead  of  wooden  boards  overlaid 
with  bees  wax,  thin  pieces  of  ivory,  named  llbri  ehorci,  or 
libri  elephantini  \ and  Ulpian  Hates,  that  the  principal  tranf- 
a£tions  of  great  princes  have  been  ufually  written  with  a black 
colour  on  ivory.  Flavias  Vcpifcus  fays,,  that  there  was  a book 
of  ivory  in  the  library  of  Ulpian.  . Th^  exiftence  of  ivory  books 
has  been  fully  afeertained  by  Martial,  Salmafius,  and  Schwarz, 
notwithftanding  other  authors  have  held  out,  that  the  name  of 
libri  clephantini  originates  from  , the  enormous  lize  of  thefe 
books,  or  from  the  inteftines  of  elephants,  on  which  they  have 
been  written  ^ but  this  is  certain,  that  only  the  great  and  the 
rich  were  able  to  ufe  ivory  tables,  becaufe  they  were  fcarce 
and  dear. 

» ! 

o 

It  mult  be  obferved,  that  thefe  with  wax  overlaid' 
wooden  tables  were  of  different  fizes ; and,  according  to 
Q,uintilian,  likewife  ufed  to  teach  writing  to  beginners  ^ and, 
according  to  Cicero,  it  feems  that  the  critics  were  accuftomed 
by  reading  wax  manuferipts  to  notice  obfeure  or  wrong  phrafes, 
by  joining  a piece  of  red  wax.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  con- 
tinued Hill  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  boards,  even  at  the  time  when 
writing  on  leaves  of  trees,  on  Egyptian  Paper,  on  membranous 
fubHances,  and  on  parchment,  was  already  adopted,  becaufe  they, 

^ could 
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>»  * 

could  thereupon  put  down  their  fugitive  ideas,  and  change  or 

corre£t  them  eafily,  before  they  wrote  on  other  fubftances ; and  it 

. has  been  proved,  that  even  when  linen  Paper  was  firft  difcover- , 

ed,  fuch  boards  have  been  fometimes  made  ufe  of.  The  Chinefe 

have,  in  very  ancient  times,  likewife  written  with  iron  large 

tools  on  boards,  pieces  of  bamboo,  and  occafionally  on  metal. 

-■  '•  /■ 
f * ' 

The  ufe  of  boards  was  fuperfeded  by  the  ufe  of  the  leaves  of 
palm,  olive,  poplar,  and  other  trees.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
Egyptians  were  the  firft  who  wrote  on  palm  leaves,  for  which 
reafon  their  letters  obtained  the  name  of  Phoenixeian  letters, 
becaufe  the  Greeks  called  the  palm-tree  PJicemx.  In  the 
library  of  the  city  of  Strahlfund  is  a book  ftill  to  be  feen,  ' 

I . 

written  on  palm  leaves.  The  Malabars  yet  write  on  leaves  of 
the  palm,  Corypha  umbra  culifera,  and  form  the  letters  with  a 
fefeue  ^t  leaft  tvvelve  inches  long,  and  anoint  the  leaves  after- 
wards with  oil.  The  written  letters  are  rolled  up.  Their 
books  are  of  many  fuch  leaves,  which  are  joined  together  with* 
a tape,  and  framed  between  two  thin  boards  of  the  fame  fize. 
There  are  ftill  Bibles  preferved,  written  on  fuch  leaves  3 one  is 
' to  be  feen  in  the  library  of  4;he  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  cop- 

I * 

taining  5376  leaves,  formed  into  45  flieets,  which  has  been 
purchafed  from  Baumgarten,  in  a public  fale  3 another  is  at 
Copenhagen  “3  and  one  in  the  Orphan’s  houfe,  at  Halle.  The 

I ■ - 

explanation  of  twelve  large  volumes,  with  plants  of  Malabar,  to 
be  feen  in  the  Academical  Mufeum",  at  Gottingen,  is  moftJy 
drawn  with  a fefeue  on  palmdeaves.  In  Heflelberg’s  Library,  at 

Copenhagen,  was  2t  part  of  the  blew  Teftament,  written  in  the 

/ 

Malabar  language,  on  palm  leaves.  The  Bramin  manufcript> 


/ 
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in  the  Kulingiennian  language,-  which  was  fent  from  Fort  St. 


George  to  .Oxford,  is  of  Malabar  palm  leaves  ; and  Mr.  Aftle 
ftates,  irt'  his  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  AVrjting,  (chapter  dv. 
page  49,)  that  in  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s  library  'were  more  tha;i 
twenty  manufcripts  of  palm  leaves,  written  in  different  Afiatic 
languages';  and  he  fays,  '(chapter  vili.  page  203}  that  he  him- 
felf  is  in  pofTeflion  of  a manufcript,  written  on  palm  leaves,  in 
the  Peguan  language,  which  is  21  inches  long,  arid  3f  inches 
wide ; the  ground  of  which  is'  richly  ornamented  with  gold, 
and  the  letters  are  inlaid  with  a black  gummy-like  fubftance. 


Knox  ftates,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Ceylon,  that  there  grows  a 

kind  of  palm  tree,  of  which  , the  leaves  are  w;oolly,  and  of  con- 

fiderable  breadth,  named  the  panaga  tree,  which  are  ufed  by 

the  inhabitants  for  writing,  after  having  taken  off  the  outer  (kin. 

■ They  ufe  talipot  tree  leaves  for  the  fame  purpofe, 

' ' '•  • » - - - ’ .. 

■ ' V 

’^The  fentence  of  banifhment  (petalifmus)  of  the  Syracufans  • 
, was  written  on  olive-tree  leaves;  and  on  the  fame  kind  of' 

I 

leaves  were  written  the  names  of  thofe  who  were  excluded 
from  the  Senate  of  Athens,  which  punifhment  was  called 
Ekphillophorefo:  . The  Eaft  Indians  have,  and  (till  ufe,  in  ' 
fome  parts,  leaves  for  writing:  And,  according  to  Hdvetius  ^ 

Cinna,  poplar-tree  leaves  have  been  likewife  ufed.  ' . 


The  inhabitants  of  the  Maldivia  iflands  write  on  leaves  of 
the  m^acarcqup  tree,  which  are  three  fathoms  long,  and  one  foot 
wide;  and  fometimes  on  thin  wooden  boards  after  they  have  been 
painted  white.  In  many  places  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  leaves  of  ; 
^ ‘ . ' * ' . • , , mufa 


< 
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mufa  or ‘banana  tree  were  ufed  for  writing,  till  the  Europeans 
introduced  paper ; 'and  in  the  ifland  of  Java  they  ftill  write  on' 
the  leaves  of  the  lanter  tree,,, which  are  very  fmooth,  and  five 
or  fix  feet  long.  Several  other  eafiern  nations"  ufe,  for  that 
purpbfe,  the.  leaves  of  the  cocoa  tree,-  the  taon-conder  tree, 
and  of  a tree  named,  by  the  ■ Malays,  olen,  which  grows 
every  where  plentifully  in  that  country,  and  is  a kind  of  wild 
palm  tree,  the.  leaves  of  which  are  abolit  Ij  yards  long,  and 

,3  inches  wide  j for  extenfive  writings  they  are  tied  together. 

/ 

The  letters  'are  written  thereon  with  an  iron  tool,  which 
pierces  the  outfide  covering,  and  makes  indelible  letters',  which 
method  is  preferred  by  the  Indians,  becaufe  they  are  ruled  by 
the  touch  and  not  by  the  eye ; thofe  leaves  have  a quality  which' 
makes  them  preferable  to  our  paper  ; they  are  not  only  very 
ftrong,  but,  if  they  remain  even  for  a long  time  in  water,  they 
‘are  not  liable  to, rot  or  grow  tender,  and  the  writing  is  not 
deftroyed,  for  which  reafon  the  natives  continued  to  ufe  them, 

V • . 

notwithftanding  many  paper-mills  have  been  erefted  in  India. 
It  is  remarkable,'  that  pop^ar-tree  leaves  were  principally  ufed 
for  facred  writings,  which  may  be  the  reafon  why  Pythagoras 
calls  the  leaf  of  the  poplar  tree,  a facred  leaf. 


The  cuftom  'of  writing  on  leaves  of  trees  was  fuperfeded' 

, by 'the  ufe  of  the  raw- bark  of  trees,  and  the  interior  bark  of 
the  lime  tree,  of  which  Suidas  remarks,  that  it  refembles  Pa- 
pyrus s and  alfo  the  bark  of  elder,  elm, ' and  birch  tree.  The 
exterior  bark  f cortex J was  feldom  ufed,  being  too  coarfe  in 
general,  and  not  fufficiently  fmooth  to  write  on  legibly  and  eafily.  ' 
The  interior  bark  was  therefore  preferred,  being  fmooth 

V,  , and' 


f 
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and  fine.  From  this  originates  the  Latin  name  for  a book. 
To  cany  thofe  barks  commodioufly  in  the  pocket,  they  were 
rolled  up,  volumen ; which  narpe  has  been  continued 

for  rolls  of  paper  and  parchment,  and  for  books,  notwithftand- 
ing  our  books  have  a very  different  di ape.  The  name  codex, 
or  more  properly  caudex,  flili  in  ufe,  originates  in  a like 
manner;  and  notwithftanding  its  true,  meaning  is  the  trunk 
of  a'  tree,  it  was  adopted  to  defcribe  many  fheets  of  the  faid 
bark  together. 

The  fhape  of  the  bark  on  Avhich  the  ancient  Europeans  wrote 
was  not  all  of  the  fame  fize,  and  thofe  manufcripts*  are  very 
fcarce,  Montfaucon  fays  that  there  are  none  in  Italy,  and  that 
he  found  only  one  in. the  archives  of  the  city  of  St.  Denis,  in 
France.  Cragus  faw  in  the  city  of  Chur,  in  Switzerland,  fome 

I 

verfes  of  Virgil  written ' oh  the  interior  bark  of  the  birch  tree. 

t » ♦ 

It  is  Hated  in  Acta  PetropoUtana,  tom  x.  page  449,  that  many 
whole  books  of  this  kind  have  bden  found  in  Siberia,  the 
letterS'Of  which  were  in  the  language  of  the  Calmuks.  The 
ancient  favotite  fong : Eija  mit  hierta  ratt  inner U g,  d>cc.  was 
called  the  Birch  fong,  becaufe  Elfa,  the  daughter  of  Andres, 
had  originally  written  it  on  the  bark  of  a birch^  tree^  The 
protocols  of  the  Emperors  were  in  thefe  times  written  on  the 
fame  Writing-material  to  prevent  falfifying,  becaufe;  if  the  fur- 
face  was  fhayed  in  the  fmalleft  degree  the  letters  were  deflroyed, 
and  could  not  be  replaced  by  others.  ■ Several  nations  ufe  it  Hill 
for  writing,  notwithilanding  paper  is  well  known  to  them. 
Mr.  von  Jufti  afferts  that  he  poffeffes  a letter  written,  in  the 
Malabar  language,  on  the  bark  of  a tree;  and  the  Orphan- 

It  ' houfe 
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' ' houfe  at  Halle,  in  Germany,  poffeffcs  like  wife  a large  maftu- 

fcript.  In  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s  library,  was  a manufcript  written  i 

•in  Pattanian  charafters  ; and  a letter  of  a Nabob,  two  yards 

Hong,  richly  ornamented  with  gold.  In  the  Britifti  Mufeum 

are  feveral  pieces  of  the  ep^terior  and  inferior  bark  of  trees, 

\ 

written  on ; and  many  more  are  in  other  Britifli  libraries.  In 
the  gallery  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  at, Florence,  in 
the  3d  apartment  ai)d  the  11th  partition,  are  feveral  writings 
■ on  bark,  but  not  ancient : but  of  the  antiquity  of  a very  great 
number  of  the  like  manufcripts  in  the  Vatican  library,  in  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Latin,  there  is  not  the  leaf!:  doubt.  To 
this  fucceeded  the  method  of  painting  the  letters  with  pencils, 
on  linen  and  cotton:  — whether' thefe  cloths  were  of  the  fame 
kind  as  thofe  now  in  ufe,  cannot  be  afcertained.  According 

\ ' I 

to  Symmaehius,  the  prophecies  of  the  Sybils  were  written  on 
linen  cloth.  And  Livy  ftates  the  fame,  bf  the  annual  regiftersv 
of  the  Romans.  But  Pliny , fays,  linen  was  only  ufed  for 
tvriting  in  private  affairs,  notwithftanding,  Livy  and  Claudian 
• have  , proved  the  contrary  ; and'  in  the  Theodianian  Codex 
(tit.  xxvii.  cap.  H.),is  mentioned  a law,  written  'on  mappas 
linteas.  The  Chinefe  wrote  two  thoufand  years  ago,  before  , 
they  invented  the  art  of  making  paper,  on  pieces  of  linen  or 
filk,,  cut  to  fuch  a fize  as  'they  wifhed'  to  have/ the  book.  It 

was  not  ufual  for  the  Greeks  to  write  on  linen.  Count  Caylus 

remarks,  that  there  were  found,  foifietimes  in  the  boxes  con- 

< ' 

E^yptifln  niuinniicSj  very  ‘nest  chsrflftcrSj  written  on 
linen.  It  feems  natural,  that  all  linen,  ufed  for  writing,  mult 
have  been  fteeped  in  fize  or  gum,  or  the  ink  and  paint  mult 

« 

have  blotted. 


i 


Of  the  inhabitants  of  Partha,  it  is  faid  that  they  wrote 
upon  the  fame  fluff  of  which  they  made- clothes.  And  fome 
Indians  write  yet  on  a kind  of  cloth,  named  Syndon,  Bu,t, 

i i 

as  linen  was  too  much  fubjecl;  to  become  n^ouldy,  animals 

\ 

were  then  attacked,  to  furnifh  fluff  for  a writing  material 
their  fkins  ( coriq, ) were  principally  ufed  to  write  upon,  after 
they  had  been  tanned  on  both  Tides : thofe  of  fheep,  goats,  and 
affes  were  preferred.  Several  books,  written  on  thefe,  were  in 
the  Vatican  library;  in  that  of  the  King  of  France;  and  in- 
feveral  others.  In  the  convent  of  the  Dominican  fnonks  at 
Bologna,  are  two  books  of  Efdras,  written  on  affes  fkins,  which 
are  faid  to  be  the'  original  manufcripts  of  Efdras  himfelf : but  it 

^ I 

is  certain  that  it  has  been  written  only  about  five  hundred  years 

' N 

ago,  and  it  looks  like  leather.  This  copy  w^as  given  to  the 
Prior  Aymerico,  of  that  convent,  by  a Jew,,  in  the  commence-' 
ment  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

v' 

I \ 

f I 

The  ancient  Perfians  and  lonians  wrote  onliides  from  which 
the  hair  was  fcraped.  And  the  fhepherds  in  former  times 
wrote  their  fongs  with  thorns  and  awls  on  flraps  of  leather, 

which  they  wound  round  their  crooks. 

. ( ■ ' 

I ' * 

The  Icelanders  fcratched . their  nines ^ a kind  of  figurative 
writing,  or  hieroglyphic,  fometimes  on  walls  : and  it  is  noticed 
in  -the  Laxdaela  Saga,  that  Olof,  at  Hiardarhult,  has  built  a 
large  houfe,‘on  the  balks  and  fpars  of  which  he  has  got  en- 
graved the  hiftory  of  his  own  and  more  ancient  times  : and 
Thorkil  Hake  wrote  his  own  deeds,  in  thofe  hieroglyphics,  on 
his  chair  and  bed.  The  moll  ancient  nines  are  traced  to  the 
4 ' ^ third 
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third  century ; and  the  moft  ancient  hiftorian,  who  mentioned 
them,  is\Venantius  Fortunatus,  who  lived  in  the  fixth  century.* 
Of  thefe  letters,  or  hieroglyphics,  there  were  no  more  than 

t ^ , • 

fixteen  in  the  whole  ; but  as,  in  the  year 'one  thoufand,  the 
.Chriftian  faith  was  introduced  in  Iceland,/fhey  were  found 

infufficient,  and  Latin  letters  were  adopted. 

\ 

Piiricelli  maintains,  that  the  Italian  Kings,  Hugo  and  Lo- 
tharis,  had  given  a grant  to  the  Anit^rofian  church,  at  M^Ian, 
written  on  the  Ikin  of  a fifli.  ‘ , , 

4 

Not'  only  the  fkins  of  animals  w^re  ufed  for  a writing  fub- 
ftance”,  but  alfo  bones  and  entraijs,  if  they  werje  thought  to'  be 
fit  for  that  purpofe.  In ' the  hiftory  of  Mahomet,  is  flightly 
noticed,  that  the  Arabians  took  i:he  fhoulder-bones  of  fheep, 
on  which  they  carv^ed'  remarkable  events  with  a knife ; and, 
after  tying  them  with  a firing,  they  hung  their  chronicle  in 
, their  cabinets. 

I • 4 ' 

■! 

k ... 

In  the  library  of  the  Egyptian  King  Ptolomoeus  Philadel- 
phus,  which  is  faid  to  have  contained  700,000  volunies,  were 
the « works  of  Homer,  written  in  golden  letters  on  the  fkins 
of  animals  : and  under,  the  reign  of  the  Empefor  Bafililkus, 
was  burned,  at  Confiantinople,  a manufcript  120  feet  long, 
written  on  the  intefiines  of  beafts,  &c.  in  golden  letters,  con-' 

t 

taining  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyfle'y.  In  the  library  of  the  Em- 
peror Zeno  Ifauricus  were , likewife  Plomer’s',  works,  painted 
% . / 

* He  (ays  in  Carm.  vii.  18,  Barbara  fraxineis  pingalur  Runa  tabellis. 
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in  golden  letters  on  the  entrails  of  animals : and  we  know, 

from  Ifodorus,  that  the  inteftines  of  elephants  have  been  alfo 

0 

ufed  for  writing.  ^ • 

But  thefe  writing-materials  were  not  in  general  ufe,  but 
were  regarded  as  a rarity.  There  is  in  his  Majefty’s  library 
at  Hanover  a letter,  engraved  on  a golden  plate,  written  by 
an  independant  prince  of  the  coaft  of*  Coromandel  to  King 
George  the  Second,  which  is  about  3 feet  long  and  4 inches 
wide,  and  inlaid  on  both  the  narrow  fides  with  diamonds, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  late  Mr.  Scheldt,  to  be  kept  in 
his  Majefty’s  library  at  Hanover.  . • , 

' . . ' ’ f 

We  arrive  now  at  the  period  when  the  Egyptian  Paper  was 
Invented,  and  manufaflured  from  the  rind  of  the^ Paper-plant, 

r 

Papyrus,  which  grows  in  the  marflies  on  the  borders  of  the 
Nile,  and  is  called  in  the  Egyptian  language  Berd,  or  al 
Berdi,  Theophraftus,  Pliny,  Guilandin,  Profper  Alpin,  and 
other  authors,  defcribe  the  Egyptian  Paper-reed  to  be  a plant 
of  the  rufh' kind,  which  grows  in  fwamps  about  lO  cubits 
long.  The  ftalk  is  triangular,'-  and  of  a thicknefs  to  be 
fpanned  ^ furrounded,  near  the  root,  with  fiort  leaves,  but 
naked  on  the  ftalk.  This  ftalk  has  on  the  top  a bufli, 
which  refembles  in  fome  refpeQs  a head~  with  hairs,  or 
of  long,  .thin,  ftraight  fibres;  the  root  is  brown.  After, 
Pliny,  Guilandin  furnifties  us  with  the  beft  defcription  of 
the  Papyrus,  and  the  method  how  it  is  prepared  for  the 
ufe  of  writing;  .all  other  fubfequent  authors  have;  more  or 
lefs,  copied,  them. 

I . 
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. . The  Egyptian  Paper  - reed  which  according  to  Sttabd 

» 

grows  only,  in  Egypt  and  India,  and  of  v^^hich  in  -the  year  .79, 

after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  a fpecies  was  fpiind  in  the  Euphrates^ 

near  Babylon,  which  was  equal 'in  quality  to  the  genuine 

Egyptian  Papyrus  for  making  Paper,  mull;  not  be  miftakeri,' 

as  Ray  and  others\did,  for,  the  Papero-plant  growing  in  Sicily,’  , 

which  much  refembles  the  other.  Lob6l  has  given  a defcrip- 

tion  of  the  Sicilian  Papero,  in  his  Adverfariis,  and  -it  does  not 

' feem  that  it  has  been  ufed  in  ancient  time  for  making  Paper;  ' 

\ 

it.  is  only  lately  that  the  Chevalier  Savario  Landolina  has 

•font  famples  of  Paper  to  the  fociety  at  Gottingeri/manufac- 

^ ' 

turcd  from  this  plant,  according' tp  the  defcription  which  Pliny 
' has  given  of  the  manufacture  of  Papyrus. 

* - * ■ ■ . ' -V  ' ' 

Many  authors  believe  that  the  Egyptian  Paper-plant  is  no 
more  exilting,  which  does  not  fe^m  likely,  becaufe  it  was  a plant 
. in  many  refpeCts  of  the  rufh  kind  j but  by  the  changes  which 
the  foil  in  that  country  has  experienced,  it  may  have  become- 
fcarcer.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  not  noticed  by  Pocock  5 and  Shaw 
• notices  it  only  amongft  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Maillet  obferves  (which  feems  to  be  improbable), 
Je  ferais  cependant^  ajfez  porte  d croire,  gue  ce  n'eji  autre 
chofe  qut  la  plante  appellee  an  Caire  figuier  d’Adam,  et  par 

j 

les  Arabes  Mons.  Moil  pf  the  modern  geographers,  who 

defcribe  Egypt,  take  no  notice  of  this  plant,  which  may  lead 

•>  * 

us  to  believe  that  they  have  either  no  knowledge  thereof,  or 
thought  it  no  objeCt  of  confequence,  but  not 'that  it  exills’ 
no  longer:  and,  as  Pliny  ftates  that  Papyrus  not  only  , 

, ' tifed' 


t 
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* ^ 

iifed  for  making  Paper,  but  for  numerous  other  purpofes, 
which  he  defcribes,  we  muft  prefume  that  care  would  have 
been  taken 'to  preferve  fucli  an  ufeful  plant. 

■ I 

’ \ 
The  Egyptian  Paper  was  manufactured  from  the  fine  pellicles 

of  the  Papyrus  which  furrounded  the  trunk  (the  fincft  of 

which  were  in  the  middle),  and  not  from  the  marrow  of  the 

plant.  Thefe  pellicles  were  feparated  by  means  of  a pin, 

or  pointed  mufcle  fliells,  and  f|)read  on  a table  fprinkled. 

/ 

with  Nile  water,  in  fuch . a form  as  the  fize  of  the  flieets 
required,  and  waflied  over  with  hot  glue-like  Nile  water.  On 
tlie  firft  layer  of  thefe  fkins;  a fe'cond  was  laid  crbfs-wife  to 
hnifh  (P la gula)  which  was  preffed,  hung  up  to 

dry,  and  fmoothed  and  polilhed  with  a tooth.  The  Nile 
water  was  laid  on  with  great  care,  to  prevent  fpots  in  the 
Paper.  Twenty  fkins  were  the  utmoft  which  could  be  fepa- 
rated from  one  (talk,  and  thofe  nearefl  to  the  pith  made  the 
fineft  Paper.  « ' ^ 

Twenty  fhects,  glued  together,  were  called  fcapus,  but 
-fometimes  feveral  fcapi  were  glued  together,  to  form  a 

' I ' 

large  volumen.  This  part  of  the  bufinefs  was  executed  by 
the  Glutinatoris,  the  work  of  whom  refembles  in  many 
refpeCts  that  of  the  bookbinders  in  our  time.  All  perfons 
who  worked  in  thefe. Paper-manufaCfures  had  names  accord- 
ing  to  their  work. 

I 

\ ^ 

t 

AVith  refpeCt  to  the  time  when  this  Paper  was  invented  ' 
there  are  different  opinions  ; and  even  the  name  of  the  inventor 

'is 


is  unknown.  Some  authors  have  tried  to  prove  its  antiquity 

from  Hom^f,  yefiod,  and  llerodotus,  and  conjectured  that 

^ \ 

Mofes  had  written  his  books  on  Egyptian  Paper,  whereas ' 
Varro  Hates  that  the  invention  was  not  known  in  the  time 

I 

of  Alexjander  the  Great,  which  is  about  400  years  before  the 

birth  of  Chrift.;  but  as’ Ariftotle  mentions  the  book-moths  as 

well-known  infeCts,  it  feems  likely  that  the  invention  is  more 

ancient;  and  Pliny  refutes  Varro,  by  quoting  Caffius  Hemina, 

who  Hates  that  a writer  named  Terentius;  by  digging  a piece 

of  .land  on 'the  mountain  Janiculum,  found  in  a Hone  box 

the  books  of  Numa,  written  on  Egyptian  Paper,  which  w'as 

$ 

completely  preferved,  notwithHanding  it  had  been  350  years 
buried  in  the  earth,  becaufe  it  had  been  Heeped  in  oil  ,of 
cedar;  and  that  Mucian,  who  was  three  times  conful,  had 
aHured  him,  that  during  the  time  he  was  commander-in-<fhief 
in  Lycia,  he  had  feen  there,  in  a temple,  a letter  of  the 
Lycian  King,  Sarpedon,  written  on  Egyptian'  Paper,  ' It  is- 
true  Guilandin  has  proved  that  the  Paper-reed  was  known 
‘lonof  before  the  reiofn  of  Alexander^  the  Great,  which- he  ' 
Hates  was  ufed  for  feveral  pufpofes,  but  thereby  cannot  be 
pofitively  afcertained  that  it  was  ufed  as  Paper-Huff.  - . , 

The  Paper  manufactured  in  Egypt  was  rather  of  an  inferior 
- quality,  and  the  Romans  prepared  it  more  carefully,  and  paid 
more  attention  to  the  wafliing,  Jbeating,  gluing,  fizing,  and 
fmoothing,  than  the  Egyptians.  They  fized  it  in.afimilar  me- 
thod as  we  do  rag-paper,  but  they  made  their  fize  of  the  HneH' 
flour,  which  was  Hirred  in  boiling  water  with  a few.  drops  of 
vinegar  and  fome  leven,  and  then  filtered.  It  was  after  the  firH 

fize 


1 


V 
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fize  beat  with  a hammer ; fized  the  fecond  time,  preffed,  and 
then  fmoothed.  This  Paper  of  the  Romans  was  very  white,' 
and,  according  to  Pliny,  never  more  than  than  13  inches 
wide.  ' 

« 

I 

1 

■ ■ • V - 

\ • 

Pliny  and  Ifidorus  have  informed  us  that  the  Romans  had  - 
feveral  forts  of  Papei*,  to  which  they  had  given  different 
' names.  Pliny  mentions  eight  of  thefe.  ^ > 

1.  Charia  Hieraticay  of  which  were  four  different  forts. 

I 

' ' ' ' '' 

a.  Charta  Hieratica.  This  was  a Paper  not  cleaned  at 
all.  • . 

• 4 * 

, b.  Charta  Augujia^  (fo  called  to  pay  refpe61  to  the  Emperor 
Auguffiis)  was  improved  by  one  cleaning. 

» • 

_ c.  Charta  Limana  (named  after  the.  Emprefs)  which  was 
rendered  fuperior  by  a fecond  cleaning, 

' 4 

/ » 

d,  Charta  Hieratica.  This  name  was  likewife  given  to  Paper 
in  full  perfo6lion. 

iT- 

The  Romans  named  thefe  four  affbrtments  in  general  Charta 
-Hieraticay  or  Holy  Paper,  becaufe  it  was  principally  ufed  for 
facred  books  and  writings.  All  was  11  inches  wide. 

The  Chartti  Augujia  had  at  firft  the  preference,  but  being  too 
. thin  for  the  writing-cane,'  in  the  50th  year  after  Chrift,  under 

^ ^ the 

4 . . . • 


' . [ ^8  i 

' ' ' 

the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  it  was  improved  by  lining 
the  Auguftan  Paper  with  an  underlaying  of  the  fame  Paper, 
which  gave  the  name  to 

2.  Char'ta  Claudia.  This  Paper  was  better  than  Charta 

/ 

gujla,  and  2 inches  wider.'  I muft  obferve,  that  all  books  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Herculaneum  are  written  on  Paper  not  under- 
layed  s,  and  that  the  firft  Paper  was  only  written  on  one  fide. 
The  Adverfaria,  of  which  , Pliny  the  elder  left  160  volumes, 
were  the  only  books  preferved  in  which  the  leaves  were 
written  on  both  lides^  two  leaves  being  pafted  together.  It 
is  faid  that  Julius  Csefar  was  the  firft  who  wrote  opiftographi- 
cally,  but  .only  when  he  wrote  letters  to  confidential  friends. 


' ■ » . * * « 

3.  Charta  Fannia.  Paloemon,  a celebrated  grammarian,  had 

in  the  year  5,  feveral  public  work-ftiops,  . in  which  this  Paper 
was  prepared  with  mol-e  (kill : it  was  ufually  ufed  for  writing 
plays  upon.  . It  ’^as  10  inches  wide,  and  glazed  with  a 
tooth,  ivory,  or  mufcle-ftiells.  . 


/ 


\ 


i.pharta  Amphitheatrica,  which  was  much  coarfer  than  the 


before-mentioned  forts,  and  only  9 inches  wide» 


5.  Charta  Saitica,  which  was  only  made  in  the  city  of  , 
Said,  Sale,  or  .Sahid,  from  the  cuttings  or  fliavings,  and  re- 
fufe  of  other  Paper,  which  was  gathered  throughout  the 

country,  and  re-manufaaured  in  this  city:  it  was  not  full 

* • • * ' ' 

9 inches  wide.  - - 

I • 

6.  Charta 


\ 


f 


/ 
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6.  Charta  Taniticay  which  obtained  that  appellation  from 

the  city  of  Tanic,  now  Damietta.  ' - 

. ^ 

V 

. ' y ' . * 

7.  Charta  Emporeticay  or  {hop-keepers*  Paper,  which  was 
- ufed  to  wrap  goods'  in,  was  mahufa6tured  from  the  next 

pellicle  under  the  rind  of  the  Papyrus,  and  fold  by  weight : 
but,  being  only  6 inches  wide,  it  was  found  to  be  inconvenient 

• t 

for  covering  and  packing  of  goods.  It  has-  been  called  by- 
Eaieoiica,  ■ ] 

^ • t ' 

• * * 

8. ’  Charta  Macrocolla;  or  only  Macrocollum.  It  received  its 
, name  from  its  large  fize,  , 

N ' ‘ < 

Several  authors  mention  other  forts Charta  LibyanUy  Charta 
Thehaica,  Charta,  Carich,  Cha:rta  Memphitica.,  Charta  Co7'^ 
nelianay  after  Cornelius  Gallus,*Vho  was  the  firfl  that  had  this 
Paper  manufadured.  Melloms  Pagina,  Charta  Blarica ; it 
obtained  its  name  from  its  beautiful  whitenefs : this  nanie  is 
yet  applied  to  a , blank  fheet  of  Paper,  which  is  only  figned. 
Charta  Nigra  the  name  of  Paper  painted  black,"  and'  the 
letters  written  thereupon  'were  of  white  and  other  colours 

. ^ ' ■ V . ' ■ 

^ I ■ 

The  Egyptian  Paper  was  manufa61ured  in- Alexandria  and 

other  Egyptian  fcities,  in  fuch  large  quantities,  that  Vopifcus 

fpeaks  of  Fermies  having  boafled,  that  he  pofleffed  fo  much 

Paper,  that  its  value  would  maintain  a large  army  for  a long  time. 

Alexandria  was  for  a coriliderable  time  folely  in  poffeffion  of 

. this  manufacture,  and  acquired  immenfe  riches,  which  was 

. noticed  by  the  Emperor  Adfian.  .At  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- ' 

■*.  > 

tury 


I 
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tary^the  commerce  with  Egyptian  Paper  was  ftill  fiouriihing, 
and  (continued  to  the  5th  century,  notwithftanding  the  high' 
impolls  thereon,  which  induced  King  Theodoric,  after  thefe 
impojis-  were,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  5th  century,  greatly  en- 
cfea/cd,  to  deliver  Italy  therefrom  at  the  commencement  of  the 
6th  century.  Caffiodorus  wrote  on  that  fubje6t  a very  remark- 
able letter  (the  38th  letter  in  his  11th  book)  congratulating  the 
whole^  world  on  the  c'^ffation  of  an  impoft  on  an  article  of 
commerce,  fo  neceffary  for  the  convenience  and  improvement  of 
mankind.  - ' ' , 

* 

It  was  ufed  occafionally  in  Italy  until  the  11th  century,  but 
not  generally,  by  reafon  of  its  laborious,  difficult,  and  expenlive 
manufacture,  and  that  the  ufe  of  Parchment,  and  Paper  made 

of'  cotton  became  gradually  introduced.  Several  authors  differ 

/ 

again  in  ftating  the  exaCt  period  when  the  ufe  of  Egyptian 

/ 

Paper  was,  dropt;  but  this  difference  may  originate  from  mif- 

\* 

taking  the  Paper  made  of  Papyrus  for  that  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
which  was  even  continued  to  be  'ufed  in  the  12th  century^ 

and  fhall  be  mentioned  hereafter; 

/ 

4 • 

. ■ ' I 

Some  of  that  Paper  is  pfeferved  to  the  prefent  time.  It  was 
already  known' in  France  in  the  5th  c^nd  6th  centuries.  Mabil- 
Ion  quotes  feveral  aCts  ftill  exifting,  written  on  Paper  manu- 

4 '* 

• ^ . V ^ 

faCtured  from  the. Papyrus,  by  the  Kings  Childebert  the  Firft 

and  Clodovic  the  younger;  and  Gregorius  Turonenffs  affirms 

in  his  letters,  that  it  was^generally  ufed  at  an  early  period  in 

\ * 

the  French  Chancery.  In  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez, 
at  Paris,  was  a complete  work  written  on  Egyptian  Paper.  In 

the 


1 
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t 
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I.'.  . ■ . 

- the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  was  the  Ckarta  plenaria  poteftatiSy 
written  on  the  fame  Paper.  And  MabiJlon  remarks  that  fe- 
veral  fuch  manufcripts,  written  in  the  6th  century,  were  in 
the  Library  of  Mr.  Petau.  ' - • 

Jn.  the.  Cottonian  Library  are  four  leaves  6f  this  Paper,  on 

which  the  gofpel  of  St,  Matthew  and  St.  John  are  written. 

/ » 

I i 

. I 

. Italy  can  produce  feveral  explanations  of  the  Pfalms,  manu- 

I * * I 

fcripts  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Public  Afts,  &c.  written 
Egyptian  Paper:  amongft  them  I muft  notice  a fcarce  relic 
of  the  treafury  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  which  is  the  gofpel  of 
St.  Mark,  written  by  himfelf,  of  which  fome  leaves  have  been 
, conveyed  to  Prague,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  I v’.  It  is  kept 
, with  great  veneration  and  care  in  a filver.cafe  gilt,  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a book,  and  conlidered  to  be  the  molt  precious 
piece  of  the  whple  treafury,  notwithftanding  no  pe'rfon  is  able 
to  diftinguifh  a lingle  letter,  l)emg  fo  much  injured  by  time,  that 
it  'tumbled  to  aflies  when  only  touched.  Zanetti  difcovered 
^in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Nani,  a diplbma  of  Papyrus,  a Venetian 
ell  long,  and  half  an  ell  wide.  And  lately  was  found,  in  the 
archives  at  Florence,  a document  “which  is  apparently  written 
between  the'years  of  454  and  469,  of  fix/eet  by  two  ; many 

others  are  exi'fting  in  Italy;  too  numerous  to  fpecify. 

' ' • 

Amongft  the  feveral  documents  written  on  Egyptian  Paper,  at 

Vienna,  is  a diploma  of  Pope  Benediam.  of  2 1 feet  by  2:  and 

a document  in  Latin,  which  is  entirely  preferved.  The  record  of 
Ottokar,King  of  Bohemia,is  likewife  written  on  Egyptian  Paper.' 


/ 

\ ■' 


■ -■  [.  " ■■  ■ ‘ 
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In  the  Elefloral  Library  at  Munich,  is  a manufc'ript  on  reed  5 
and  in  the  Library  at  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  is  a Codex  of' this 
Paper,,  on  30  leaves  in  quarto,  written  in  the  7th  century,  with 
Uncial  letters,  containing  the  Homilias  St.  Augiijtini  et  Jjidori. 

In  the  Library  at  Geheva  are  two  manufcripts,  according  to  , 
Mabillon  ahd  Montfaucon,  of  the  4th  and  3th  century.  I could  > 
quote  many  more  remains  of  Egyptian  Paper,  noticed  by  Ma- 
billon,  Vacchieri,  Gerkens,  Lambecius,  and  othe^«  authors  ; and 
other  manufcript^s  lately  difcovefe^  by  fcientific  travellers  ^ but, 
as  it  would  extend  this  account  beyond  my  intended  limits, 

I fhall  now  turn  to  anothe;r  Paper-inaterial,  which  is  more 
ancient  than  the  Paper  of  Papyrus.  . . 

* " ' ' 

Charta  Corticea,  or  Paper  of  the  Bark  of  Trees,  manufa61ured  . 

* m.  • - 

of  the  memhrana  ligni  tenuioriy  and  likewife  ufed  for  writing,  is 

difficult  to  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  Egyptian  ffirub-j^aper,  called 

Charta  papyracea  ex  pelUcuUs  herhae  JEgyptiaccc,  and  therefore 

often- confidered  to  be  the  fame ; and  feveral  authors  deny  it  ever; . 
'8 

to  have  exifted.  But  if  they  had  carefully  examined  thefe  two 
forts,  they  would  have  difcovered  tjheir  error,  and  the  difference. 


The  Charta  Corticea  has  been,  as  aforefaid,  made  of  the  fine 
fkinny  fubftance  feparated  from  the  interior  fide  of  the  bark  of 

V 

fuch  trees  as  were  fit  for  that  purpofe,  which  has  been  moft 

% 

V 

likely  formed  into  Paper  by  waffling,  beating,  and  plaining,  like 
the  Paper  of  Papyrus.  But  it  had  always  three^ or  foiir'couches,^ 
which  were  glued  together,  and  was  therefore  through  its 
thicknefs  not  only  more  brittle,  but  the  united  pellicles  often 
feparated  j principally  the  upper  couch  which  was  written  on, 

' and 


/ 


and  the  writing  became,  therefore  indiftin6t  and  ufelefs.'.  The 
Codices  Charta  Coriicea  are  for  the  major  part  written  in  Latin,’ 

\ * ' **  .7'  • 

which  gives  us  ;-eafon  to  fuppofe,  that  it  was  ufed  principally 
In  the  weftern  countries,  where  the  Egyptian  Paper  could  not 
be  obtained,  or  was  very  expenfive,  and  the  inhabitants  Were 
therefore  obliged  to  try  to  make  their^wn  paper.  All  ancient 
documents  in  Germany  vvhich  are  not  \yritten  on  parchment 
are  in  general  on  Paper  made  of  filk,  wool,  and  the  bark  of  trees ; 
but  thefe  on  Paper  made  from  Papyrus  are  fcarce,  and  an  expe- 
rienced eye  is  only  able  to  dlftinguiUi  one  from  the  other.  In 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  is  onp,  the  upper  couch  of  which  has 
-difappeared  with  the  letters.  In  the  archives  of  the  church  at 
Gironne*  are  preferved  the  bulls  of  the  Popes  Romanus  and 
Formofus,  of  the  years  891  and  895.  They  are  about  lix  feet 

N i 

long,  andnhree  feet  wide,  and  are  apparently  formed  by  gluing 
the  (kins  or  leaves  cbuchwife  one  to  the  other-  and  the  writino* 
reiiiains  legible  in  different  places.  The  ufe  of  this  Paper  con- 
tinued in- France  till,  the  12th  century.  - 

That,  m the  mod'  ancient  times,'  (kins  and  hides  of  animals 
have  been  ufed  as  a writing  material  l^have  before  dated.  In-  • 
more  modern  times  the  (kin  between  the  hide  and  the  flelli 
was  feparated,  fcraped,  and  by  working  and  rubbing-  with  ' 
quicklime,  were  formed  into  leaves,  and  called  Membrana. 
They  were  ufed  by  the  ^ Hebrews  and  Greeks  ^ and  the 
Jews  maintain  that  their  ancedors  ufed  them  for  writing  on 
the  Mountain  of  Sinai.  It  is  certain  that  the  Jews  had  “at 
the  time  of  David,  books  of  the  (kin  of;  animals  rolled  up 
called  Mgilloth ; -and  Herodotus  allures  us,  that  in  remote 

1 ' ' 1 . 

. , . times 
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' > . I « 

times  the  fkins  of  flieep  and  goats  were  the  ufual  writing  mate- 
rials about  440  years  before  Chrift;  That  the  ancients  have 
ufed  Ikins  of  different  animals  for  that  purpofe  is  apparent, 
by  the  words,  Membrana  caprina,  agnina,  ovilla,  titulina,  et 
h(edina,  which  are  found  in  feveral  authors. 

But  fuch  membranes  are  very  different  from  the  true 

parchment.  Char  tain  Per gamejiam,  • - v 

/'  . . • _ 

7 , 

I M . , 

Ptolomasus  the  'Firft/^  King  of  Egypt,  who  dfed  in  the  year 

of  Rome  470,  efiablifhed  in  Alexandria,  a very  extenfive  library, 

which  was  niuch  enlarged  by  his  fon  Ptolomaeus  Philadelphus,. 

with  "the  afhftance  of  his  librarian  Demetrius  Phalereus.  Eu- 

menes.  King  of  Pergamus,  contended  with,  and  endeavoured  to 

» 

furpafs  him  if  poffible,  which  ’ created  jealoufy,  and  caufed 
Ptolomseus  to  prohibit  the  expm'tation  of  Egyptian  Paper,  under 
heavy  penalties. ' It  may  be  that  this  prohibition  was  not  folely 
occafioned  by  jealoufy,  but  from  the  fear  that  his  dominions,' 

which  were  fo  much  improved  in  arts,  fciences,  and  civiliza- 

. * . ’ 1 * ' ■ 
tion,  fince  the  difcovery  of  Paper,  would  be  again  reduced 

I 

to  a date  of  ignorance ' for  want  of  Paper,  becaufe  the  plant 
failed  fometimes  in  unfavourkble  weather.  The  Pergamians 
Y/ere  therefore  obliged  to  devife  other  means  for  making 
Paper,  and  they , difcoyered  the  manufacture  of  ufeful  parch- 

I 

ment,,  about  800  years  before  Chrift,  and  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  which  obtained  its  name  from  the  city  of  Per- 
gam,  or  Pergamus,  in  Afia  (now  Pergamo),  the  place  where 

I ^ 

it  was  invented,  and  the  art  of  bringing  it  to  fuch  a ftate  of 

. • t . ’ 

» \ 

* Sometimes  named  So/er  and  Lagus, 

perfection. 
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perfe^ilon,  that  according'  to  Prideaux  and  Freret,  it  greatly 
furpaffed  the  Egyptian  Paper  in  finenefs,  fmoothnefs,  and 
llrength  ; and  the  art  of  making  it  very  thin  arrived  in  a (hort 
time  to  a furprizing  degree  of  perfedtion.  Rome  manufactured 
the  beft  parchment.  The  firft  inventor  could  only  manufacture 
yellow  parchment ; yet  in  Rome  it  \vas  £bon  improved,  and 

I 

made  white  : but  as  that  delicate  colour  was  too  liable  to 
tarnifh  and  fpot,  it  was  only  made  white  on  one  fide,  and  the 
other  left  yellow ; and  if  it  was  to  be  ufed  for  writing  >on  both 
Tides,  it  was  coloured  violet  and  purple,  and  the  letters  were 

A 

writteh  thereon  in  gold  or  fiver.  (?old  was  only  ufed  for 
facred  writings,  and  principally  for  the  Pfalms  and  Gofpel. 

\ 

, s 

All  the  world  at  that  time  did^not  ufe  Paper  and  Parch- 
ment alone  for  writing  upon,  ]but  ftenes  and  metals  j the  laft 
was  chiefly  ufed  on  account  of  its  durability,  , and  all  nations 
had  nqt  attained  a knowledge  of  the  ufeful  ‘ inventions  of 
the  Egyptians  and  .Pergarnians.  ' Parchment  came  into  ufe  in 
Europe  not  before  the. 6th  century,  which  ihcreafed  in  the 
8th  and  9th  ; and  England  and  Germany  made  very  little  ufe 
of  Egyptian  Paper  for  diplomas,  but  parchment,  till  the  year 
1280.  ' I am  informed  that  before  the  invention  of  Rag-paper, 
nothing  elfe  was  ufed  in  Germany  for  diplomas  than  parch- 
ment ^ and,  notwithftanding,  no  map  of  parchment  made  be- 
fore the  6th  century  has  been  difcovered. 

* • ^ r 

\\ith  refpeCt  to  the  fize,  length,  and  width  of  the  parchment, 
it  was  not  regulated  like  the  Egyptian  Paper,  and  there  are 
documents  as  fmall.as  our  playing-card^.  There  was  Jikewife 


M 


no 


I 
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no  adopted  rule,  if  written  at  length  or  at  the  Tides ; it  de- 
pended 6n  every  one’s  fancy:  but  as  k commonly  was  ufed  ~ 
only  on  one  Tide,  it  was  more  generally  written  fidewife  than 
lengthwife,  to  fave  fpace.  When  printing  was  invented, 
parchment  was '.like wife  printed  upon  ; and  at  Berlin,  Brunf-  ' 
wic,  Paris,  and  St.  Blaife,*  are  copies  of  a bible,  printed  in  the 

\ I 

‘ year  1450,  on  parchnient,  in  three  folio  volumes;  At' the  ' ^ 
Univerfity  library  at  Helmftadt  is  the  Officin  Ciceronis : and 
from  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  von  Duve  was  fold, 'by  publifc 
au6tion,  the  very  fcarce  work,  printed  on  parchment.  Chronica 

.*  I ' ^ 

- Figurata  tothis  mundia  lfartin.  Schedelio,  Doct.  Norimb.  of 
-Anton.  Koberger,  printed  in  folio,  1493,  with  copper-plates. 

: 

f 

Parchment  fhould  be  only  made  of  calf-lkins,  to  be  entitled 
tp  its  name  j but  it  is  in  modern  times  likewife  made  of  the  ^ 
fkins  of.fheep,  goats,  afles,  and  hogs.  I fliall  not  enter  into 
a d&fcription  of  the  manufa6ture  of  parchment,  or  repeat  the 
various  ways  in  which  it  is  ufed>  new  or  old,  but  only  obferve 

' that  in  France  thpre  is  annually  the  value  of  upwards'  of  a 

/ 

mini, on  of  liyres  of  parclhment  manufactured. 

. ' • *'  ' • ' * 

t < 

I fhall  now  continue  my  hiftorical  account,  and  obferve, 

• y ^ 

that  it  is  erroneous  to  ftate  that  the  Arabs  invented,  in  t»he 
8th  century,  the  manufacture  of  Paper  from  cotton : and 
■ Cafiri,  who  ftates  rit  to  have  been  difcovered  in  the  year  706^ 
hy  Jofeph  Amra,  cannot  deny  that  it  was  known  before 

I 

t 

* An  Abbey  oif  the  Benedictines,  in  tire  Black  Foreft,  'in  the  B|fliopric  of 

Conftance.  The  Abbot  is  a Prince  of  the  German  Empire. 

. 1 / ' . ' that 

**  , 1 y 
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that  time  by  the  Chlnefe  and  Perfians.  The  Arabians  are 
therefore  not  the  ‘ inventors,  and  acquired  the ' knowledg^e  of 
making  it  only  in  704,  by  their  conquefts  in  Tartary.  This  in- 
vention became  then  more  generally  known,  but  the  art  of 

I 

manufacturing  it  was  only  imported  in  the  llth.  century 
into  Europe  ; and  neither  is  the  year  of  its  difeovery  precifely 
known,. nor  the  inventor's  name.  The  firft  paper  of  that  kind 

was  made  of  raw  cotton;*  but  its  manufacture  was  by  the 

1 

Arabians  extended  to  old  worn-out  cotton,  and  even  to  the 
fmalleft  pieces  thereof.  - 

* 

But  as  there  are  cotton-plants  of  various  kinds,  it  is  natural 
that  thefe  muft  have  produced  papers  of  different  qualities; 
and  it  was  impoffible  to  unite  their  .woolly  particles  fo  firmly 
as  to  form  a ftrong  fubflantial  Paper,  for  want  of  fufficient 
fkill ; and  alfo  for  want  of  European  mills  (which  are  not 
yet  eltablifhed  by  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Turks,  who  rhake 
ufe  of  mortars,  and  hand  and  horfe-milJs),  it  was  impoflible  they 
eouid  bring  theii*  wool,  by  that  method,  and  by  boiling  and 

.1 

\ 

* This  mufi  have  been  unknown  to  Quetard,  or  he  would  not  have  flated 

♦ f 

that  he  was^the  firft  who  had  afcerlained  by  experiment,  'that  raw  cotton-wool 

• \ 

could  be  converted  into  Paper,  without  being  previoufiy  ufed  for  clothing,  or 
other  purpofes.  It  teems  he  has  been  mified  by  the  Jefuit  du  Hal'de,  who  fays 
that  the  Chinefe  made  their  Paper  from  cotton-rags.  Quetard  alfo'aiferts,  that 
he  was  induced  to  mak?  his  experiments,  .becaufe  he  had  not  found  an  author 
who  mentioned  the  practicability  of  making  Paper  from  cotton-wool ; and  that 
by  beating  it  to  a pulp  he  has  riiade  fine  white  Paper  of  it.  But  If  he  had  read  • 
Theophilus  Prejhpter  and  Monachus,  he  would  have  been  informed  'that  in  the 

Baftern  countries  it  was  cuftomary  to  make  Paper  of  cotton-wool. 

/' 

beating. 


I 
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beating,  to  a fine  pulp  rendered  intirely  free  from  its  woolly  ' 
quality.  Not  difcovering  in  fuch  ancient  cotton-paper,  ftripes 
or  water-marks^  or  the  prints  of  wire  refembling'  thofe  of  our 
moulds,  we  muft  prefume  that  their  forms  were  not  like  our 
fkilfully  invented  moulds,  through  which  the  water  runs  off, 
and  the  mafs  remains  therein  united. 


The  Chriftian  difciples  of  Moorifh  paper-makers,  who  fince 
1085,  were  in  pofTeffion  of  Toledo,  and. in  1238,  of  Valencia, 
worked  the  ■ paper-mills  to  more  advantage  than  their  prede* 

f f 

ceffors : inllead  of  manufacturing  Paper  of  cotton-wt)ol  (which 

is  eafily  recognized  by  its  being  brittle  and  remaining  always  ' 

\ 

yellow),  they  made  it  of  cotton-rags,  in  moulds  through  which 
the  water  ran  off:  for  this  reafon  it  was  called- parchment-cloth. 


/ 

Befide  thefe  denominatipns,  the  hiftorians  of  that  time  call  it 
Charta  Xylina,  or  Gqffypinay  front  the  cotton-plant ; Charta 

I 

Bombycinay  from  the  fliriib  Bonibax,  by 'which  name  it  was 
likewife  defcribed  in  England  3,  Charta  Catonea  ; Charta  Da- 
ma/cena  y and  Charta  Serica.  , • 


\ 

'■  All  civilized  nations  ufed  firft  the  Egj’:ptiari  and  then  the 

' cotton-paper,  but  had  not  any  idea  of  ufing  linen  for  the 
fame  purpofe  ; and  to  this  day  the  Eaflern  nations  who 
manufacture  their  own  Paper,  and  even  the  Greeks,  employ 
only  cotton-wool  and  cloth  for  that  ufe  ; and  are  fo  much 
accuflomed  to  ftrongly  glazed  Paper,  that  when  they  receive 
' Rag-puper  from  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France,  they  glaze  it 
till  it  refembles  our  gloffy  linen  cloth, 

. * It 


- 
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It  is  probable  that  the  ‘Greeks  made  ufe  of  cotton-paper 
fooner  than  the  Latins ; and  that  it  was  brought  into  Europe 
by  the  Greeks,  earlier  than  by  the  Moors  from  Spain,  there- 
is  no  doubt.  The  Greeks  received  ' it  | from  the  Tartarian 

^ I 

countries  at  the  Bukarias ; and  through  Venice  it  came  into 
Germany,  where  it  was  known  in  the  9th  century  by  the 
name  of  Greek  parchment.  Greece,,  fo  much  conne6ted  by 
commerce  with  Alia  and  Egypt ; Italy,  which  was  already 
in  the  7th  century  frequented  by  the  Arabs ; Spain,  which 

they  conquered  in  .the  8th  century,  and  poflefled  to  the 

'1  ^ 

latter  end  of  the  15th  ^ were,  without  contradi6fion,  the" 
European, countries  where  cotton^paper  was  firft  ufed.  The 
Arabs,  manufa6tured,  at  Cebta  (which  is,  according  to 
Manjanfius,  now  Ceuta),  a cotton-paper,,  called  Cebti  ^ and 
Spam  being  fo  near,  could  eafily  have  been  provided  with  it, 
s until  manufaaories  were  fliortly  affer,  effablllhed  at  Xativa, 
Valencia,  and  Toledo.  ' 


The  fluff  for  this  paper,  cotton,  was  moil  likely  cultivated 
m Spain  ,by|the  people  who  had  conquered  it,  becaufe  they 
came  from  a country  where  it  was  in  general  ufe,  and  they 
were  therefore  accuftomed  to  it.  , There  is  yet  more  than  one 
quality  of  cotton  found  in  Spain,  and  that  commodity  !s  con- 
fidered  in  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia  as  a home  pro- 
duftion;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  predeceffors  of 
the  Arabs,  (the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,)  introduced' 
it  into  Spain. ' Swinburne  calculates  the  produce  of  cotton, 
,the  growth  of  Valencia,  at  450;000  arobes,  value  350,0001. 
which  is  in  fome  meafure  confirmed  by  Twifs,  who  faw. 


N 


between 


I 

I 

/ 
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between  Cordova  and  Granada,  feveral  fields  full  of  cotton- 
plants.*  ■ , - ' , \ 


The  pape,r-manufa6tories  at  Xativa,  Valencia,  and  Toledo, 
produced  only  very  coarfe  cotton-paper  till  the  Moors  were 
driven  from  Spain,  either  by' the  Arabians  or^Chriftians.  -The 
Spaniards  being  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  water-mills,  im- 
proved  the^  method  of  grinding  the  cotton-wool  and  rags ; ' 
and*  by  ftamping  the  latter  in  the  mill,  ^they  produced  a 
tetter  pulp  than  the  wool  from  which  various  forfs  of 
Paper  were  marmfa6lured,  nearly  equal  to  thofe  made  of 
Kneh-rags. 


• Spain  ftill  poffefTes  relidues  of  cotton-paper.  ' At  the  copvent 

of,  Silo^,  is  a Latin . vocabulary,  of  intermixed  parchment  and 

thick  cotton-paper  leaves,  written  in  chara£lers, ' the 

\ 

date  .of  which  muft  have  been  prior  to  the'  reign  of  Alphon- 
fus  VI.  as  the  ufe  of  Gothic  writing  was  fofbid,den.in  1129  at 
the  council  at  Leon.'  As  very  few  manufcripts  are  found 
on  cotton-paper  frorn  the  10th  to  the  12th  centuiy,  but  the 
major  part  on  parchment,  or.  intermixed,  it  muft  be  fuppofed 
that  at  that  time  cotton-paper  was  fca'rcer  than  parchment,  or 
that ' this  mixture  was  neceflary  becaufe  fufticient  parchment 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  the  cotton-paper  was  too  tender  > 

f ♦ ' 

and  more  liable  to  break.  ^ ^ 

r 

t 


* Dillon,  in  bis  Travels  through  Spain,  mentions  cotton  as  a national  produc- 
" ^ ■ * . 
tion,  and  it  i^  furprjfijng  that  UHoa,  a Spaniard,  in  his  Reiablijfemmt  des  Mhnu- 

fa6tures  et  du  Commerce  de  fEfpagne,  has  omitted  the  mentioning  of  cotton. 


The.: 


/ 
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^ ' 

The  Arabian  author,  Scherif  al  Edriffi,  certifies  that  in 

'1151  very  fine  white  cotton-paper  was  manufactured ; and 

Cacim  Aben  Hegi  affures  us  that  the*  beft  w^  made  at 

Xativa.  ^ ' . ■ 

% 

The  King,  Peter  II.  of  Valencia  (or  the  . fourth  King  of  Ar- 

ragon)  iffued,  in  1338,  a command  to  the  paper-makers  at 

' ■ , 

Valencia  and  Xativa,  under  pain  of  punifliment,  to  manufac-> 
ture  . better  Paper,  which  was  to  be  equal  to  that  formerly 
made.  Mr.  'Meerman  had  in  his  poffeilion  a piece  of  very 
cdarfe  cotton-paper  written  upon  in  1339^  which  proves  that 
the  art  of  paper-making  was  negleCted  by  the  Spaniards ; 
and  that  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  Century  no  linen- 
rag  Paper  had  been,  manufactured  in  that ' country.  This 
has  been  fully  afcertained  by  the  above  gentleman,  ftom  the 
repeated  examination  of  fev^ral  pieces  of  Paper  fent  to  him 
for  that  purpofe.  Notwithftanding,  their  fcientific  men  nerfifi 
in  its  being  linen-paper.  ' ‘ * 

' f 

^ . ...  ' 

Cotton-paper  came  into.ufe  in  France  fliortly  after  its  inven- 
tion; and  until  1311,  no  other  Paper  than  this  and  the  Egyp- 
tian Paper  was  known  in  that  country. 

>1  . . 

' At  \vhat  period  cotton-paper  was  introduced  into  England 
cannot  be  afcertained  with  accuracy.  The  moft  ancient  manu- 
fcript  which  can  be  produced  is  of  1049  : and  it  appears 
that  its  ufe  continued  till  the  latter  end  of  the  14th  century, 

_ and  that  it  has  been  gradually  fupplanted  by  the  linen-paper, 
'which  came  into  ufe ^ in  1342.  All  documents  written  be- 
' tween 


I 
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tween  1282  and  1347,  which  Ducarell  erroneoufly  Hates  to  be 

1 

linen-paper,  are  written  on  cotton-paper,  as  is  the  Carmina 
aured  Salomonis  Regis , in  His  Majefiy's  library,'  compofed  in 
. the  14th  century,  in  the  .Greek  an(^ 'Latin  languages  ; at  IcaH 

V • 

there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  what  Mr.  Meerman  Hates  on 
this  fubjeft.  ' _ • . . 


Of  the  introdu6lion  of  cotton  and  linen  Paper  in  Scotland, 

■ nothing  can  be  afcertained ; and  it  is  fingular  that  it  has  hot 
been  noticed  by  Thomas  Ruddiman.  The  fame  is  the  cafe 
with  Ireland.  But  difcoveries  may  yet  be  made  in  thefe 
countries.  ‘ 

t ^ 

f ^ 

' The  knowledge  of  cotton-paper  came  by  means  of  the 

Greeks  to  Italy  ; and  the  art  of  making  it,  in  Sicily,  through 

the  invalion  of  the  Saracens*  It  is  certain  there  was  no' linen- 
, \ 
paper  ufed  bc'forje  1367.  - . 

k . . ' 

The  bulls  of  the  Popes  Sergius  II.  John  XIII.  and  Aga- 

I 

petus  II.  were  written  in  the'  8th  and  9th  centuries,  oip 

I • ‘ * 

cotton-paper.  Dufrefne  quotes  under ' the  article  CJiarta 
Cuttuneay  from  Rocchi  Pyrrhi  Sicilia  Sacra,  a place  where  the 

family  of  a paper-maker  is  mentioned,  but  no  time  is  noticed,  - 

* 1 

.notwithHanding  a full  account  is  given  of  a cotton-paper  ma- 
nufadture  w;hich  we  have  not  of  any  other  country. 

' I ■ ' ! - 

I ^ ■ 

I 

The  large  paper-manufa61ure  at  Fabriano,  in  the  Marchia 

Anconitana  (which,  according  to  Bartolus^s  defeription,  con-. 

' - 

fiHed  of  feveral  different  mills  belonging  to  different  perfons, 

although 


V 


I 
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alriiough  the  whoje  formed  only  one  manufacture),  was  efta- . 
bliflied  long  ago,  but*  was\  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  * and 
manufactured,  at  the - period,  when  Bartolus  wrote,  nothing 
but  cotton-paper.  This  author  died  in  1355  j fo  that  it  feems 
that  1367,  or  thereabouts,:  was-  the  time  when  linen-paper  ' 
w’as  brought  into  ufe  in  Italy : and  cotton  rtiight  have  been 
ibme  time  before  mixed  with  linen-rags,  till  the  fuperiority 
of  the  latter  was  ■ fully  afcerUined.  • ' 


/ .* 


I t 


As  foon  as  the  ufe  of  cotton-paper  was ' adopted  in  Italy, 
it  was  alfo  introduced  into,  Qermany ; and,  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  9th  century,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Greek  parchment.  ^ Germany  imported  the  Paper  fome  time 
before  it  manufactured  it ; and  notwithltanding  it  received 
the  .fluff  through  the  fame  channel  as  the  Paper,  and 
that  cotton  and  flax  were  fpiih  and  wove  in  the . 10th 
century,  the  manufacture  of  cotton-paper  cannot  be  traced 
in  Germany  tO'  fuch  an  early  ^period : , all  that  can  be 
pofitively  afcertained  is,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  it  was  .made  by  flamping-mills.  But  as  Germany 
had  in  the  13th  century,  already , cotton  and  linen  ma- 

- s - * 

nufaCtures,,'and  exported  confiderable*  quantities  thereof  to’ 

’ • ‘ * . • 1.  • 

Italy,  it  is  fair  to  prefume  that  cotton  paper  was  alfo  ma- 
nufactured, ' 

. • ‘ . 1 ■ . ■ ‘ . 
.4  ^ ^ ■ / \ \ i 

I now  conclude  the  hiflorical  account  of  the  feveral  fiib- 
ftances  which  have  been  ufed  as  writing  materials,  with  the 
invention  of  linen  Paper,  • • 


The 


\ 


I 


The  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  at  Gottingen,  has^  in  the 
years  1755  and  1763,  offered  premiums  to  trace  the  exa6t  time 
of  this,  difcovery;  and  Mr.  Meerman  printed  4n  1762  at 
Rotterdam,  Gerardi  Meerinariy  Syndici  RoterodamenjiSy  Admo* 
nitio  de  Char  tee  nojiratisy  feu  lineay  origine,  and/ offered  25V 

I ^ 

ducats  to'  find  it  out. , All  refearches  were  loft  and  reduced 
to  an  uncertainty  through  the  cotton  Paper,  which'  was  in  ufe 

I . _ * 

fome  centuries'  before  the  linen  Paper,  becaufe  thefe  two  are 
in  many  refpe6ts  fimilar,  -and  cotton  and  linen  rags  tnay  have 
been  at_firft  mixed,  which ' rendered  it  therefore  difficult 
to  afeertain  when  the  firft  Paper  was-  made  from  linen 
rags  alone.'  • 

The  Jefuit  Du  Halde  attributes  this  invention*  to  the  Chinefe  ; 
but  as  Gerbillon'  and  other  modern  travellers  affure  us  that  in  the 
Paper-manufafture  at  Ming-hya,  raw  hemp  was  beaten  and 
macerated  with  drugs,  and  then  manufactured  into  Paper,  this 

nation  cannot  claim  the  difeovery  of  the  art -of  making  Paper 

' **  • . 

' from  linen,  rags  ; ,and  all  authors  agree  that  Europe  is  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  this  invention,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  time ; 
fonie  trace  it  to  the  8th,  10th,  and  others  to  the  llth  and  12th 
century ; and  it  is  moft  likely  that  Paper  has  been  made  from ' 
linen  cloth  before  H was  attempted  to  be  made  horn  linen, 
rags.  ' ■ ' 

A . ' 

Gregprius  Manjanfms,  of  Oliva  j Francifeus  Perez,  of  Toledo ; 
and  Ferdinando  Velafco,  of  Madrid,  endeavoured  to  trace  this 

f - 

' difeovery  in  Spain,  but  could  npt  prove  that  their  country  was 

entitled  to  the  merit'  of  it,  being  completely  defeated  by  a num- 
s . ' - ' ber 


ber  of  other  authors ; and  it  feems  that  the  Spaniards  had 
no  knowledge  of  linen  Paper  before  the  middle  of  the  14th: 
century,  and  then  it  was  not  manufaftured  in  that  country,’ 
but  imported;  and  it  is , moll  likely  linen  and  linen-rag  Paper 
were  only  manufactured  in  Spain  a Ihort  time  before  the  art  of 
, printing  was  introduced.  Spain  cannot  therefore  claim  the  merit 
of  this  invention ; and  fobn  after  that  they  nianufaCbJred  Paper 
from  linen  rags,  thefe  manufactories  went  to  decay,  becaufe 
the  Kings  of  Spain  firlt  granted  monopolizing  privileges  to  many 
convents  for  the  manufacture  of  Paper ; and  .when  it  came- 
again. into  private  hands,  they  fixed  fuch  a low  price  on  printed 
books,  of  which  the  .Genoele  availed  themfelves,  and  procured 
confiderable  quantities  of  rags  from  Spain,  principally'  from 
Andalufia ; and  in  1720,  they  fend  Paper  back  to  Spain  to  the 
amoqnt  of  50Q,000  piafters.  There  are  at  prefent  upwards  of 
200  Paper-mills  in  Spain,  31  of  which  are  at  Alcoi,>  and  Fran- 

cifco  Guarro  manufaaures  Paper  as 'good  as  any  Dutch. 

• * • ' . * 

France  made  an  early  ufe  of  linen.  Paper,  but  manufac- 
tures were  later  eftabliflied  there  than  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
Lint  or  flax,  was  cultivated  by  the  Gauls  at  an  early  period  j 
but  the  clothing  with  linen  became  only  a, cuftom' many  cen- 
turies afterwards ; and  the  authors  of  the  8th  centuiy  quote’ 
as  a remarkable  thing  that  the  holy' Segolena  was  drefled  in 
a linen  flijft,  and  -that  the  Queen  of  France,  wife  of  Charles' 
the  Seventh,  was  the  firfl:  French  Queen  who  wor.e  fliifts  'of 
flnen  cloth  j which  was  m the  1 5th  century!'  This  is  not  a 
proof  that  no  Paper  was  made  of 'linen  before  that- time. 
Several  authors  prove  the  ufe  of  linen  Paper  in  1270,  I2&i, 

• ' 1320, 
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1302,  1314,  and  1316,  but  not  that  it  has  been  manufaQured  In 
France,  and  we  have  no  account  for  feveral  centuries  what 
kind  of  linen  Paper  was  made,  which  the  authors  would  not ' 
have  left  unnoticed ; and  therefore  no  Paper  manufacture  can  . 
be  traced  before  the  15th  century.  Thefe  manufactures  be- 
came in  a fliort  time  very  flourifhing,  and  the  French  foon  ex- 
ceeded their  neighbours  in  the  art  of  making  Paper,  and  were 
therefore  enabled  to  export  confiderable  quantities,  which 
encreafed  fo  much  yearly,  that  in  1658,  of  35  millions  pf 
livres  exported  in  goods  and  merchandize  to  Flolland, 'two  * 
'millions  in  value  were  of  Paper;  apd  it  provided^  Spain,  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  Denmark, Sweden,  Ruflia, but  chiefly  Holland^ 
and  the  Levant,,,  with  Paper  for  printing  and  writing.  The 

“ i ' 

Paper  manufactures  in ' Languedoc,  Lionefe,  Guienne,  Bre- 
tagne, and, Poitou  work  principally  for  exportation ; and  the 
14  mills  in  Alface,  which  manufacture  about  40,000  reams  , 
of  Paper  annually,  export  two-thirds  .thereof  to  Switzerland 
and  Germany. 

I ' • 


As - the  French  ftill  export  ’ a , confiderable  ' quantity  of 
Paper,  I think  it  worthy  of  'notice  to  ftate  the  names, 
length,  width,  and  weight  of  all  the  different  forts  • of  Paper, 
now  manufactured  in  France,  . . \ 
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Names 
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''  Names. 

Length. 

Width. 

Grand  Aigle 

In,  Lines 

24  S 

36  6 

Grand  Soleil 

24  U 

36  0 

Au  Soleil 

20  4 

29  6 

Grand  Fleur  de  Lis  ..... 

1 

22  C 

)31  0 

Grand  Colombier  ou  Iinperia 

21  2 

31  9 

A I’Elephant  . 

.24  C 

30  0 

Chapelet * . . . . 

21  € 

30  0 

Petit  Chapelet  . . . . . . . 

20  3 

29  0 

Grand  Atlas 

24  6 

26  6 

Petit  Atlas 

22  9 

26  4 

Grand  Jefus  ou  Super  Royal 

*19  6 

26  ,0 

Grand  Royal  etranger  . . . 

18  0 

25  0 

Petite  Fleur  de  Lis 

19  0 

24  0 

Grand  Lombard  . . . . . . 

20  0 

24’  6 

Grand  Royal  ........ 

17  10 

22  8 

Royal 

16  0 

22  0 

Petit  Royal 

16  0 

20  0 

Grand  Raifiii  ......... 

17  0 
1,8  0 

22  8 
21  4 

Lombard  . ' 

Lombard  ordinaire 

'16  6 

20  6 

Cavalier  .......... 

\ 

16  2 

19  6 

Petit  Cavalier  ' 

15  2 

17  6 

Double  Cloche 

14  6 

21  6 

Grande  Licorne  a la  Cloche.' 

12  0 

19  6 

a la  Cloche  • . 

10  9 

14  6 

Carre,  ou  Grand  Compte,  | 
ou  Sabre,  Sabre  au  lion  ) 

15,  6 

20  0 

Carr6  tres  mii^ce  

/ 

15  6 

20  0 

AT  ecu,  ou  moyen  compte,  > 
Compte  ou  Pomponne,  ) 

14  0 

t 

19  0 

a l’ecu  tres  mince 

4 2 

19  0 

Au  Coutelas 

14  2 

19  0 

A Rcam/hould  weigh. 

And  at 
lea  ft. 

13 lib.  and  upwards. 

126lb. 

1 1 2lb.notexceedingl  20lli 

105 

86  and  upwards 

80 

70  not  exceeding  74 

66 

88  and  upward^ 

84 

85'  ditto 

80 

66  ■ ditto  ■ , 

60 

60  ditto 

55 

70  ditto 

65 

65  ditto 

60 

53  ditto 

48 

50  , ditto 

47  [ 

36  ditto 

33 

36  not  exceeding.  40  ^ 

32  [ 

32  and  upwards 

29  1 

30 

ditto 

28 

22 

ditto 

20 

29 

ditto 

25 

24 

ditto 

22 

22 

ditto 

20 

16 

ditto 

15 

15 

ditto 

14. 

18 

ditto 

. ' 

12 

• ditto 

11 

9 

ditto 

' 8 

18 

ditto 

16 

13 

ditto 

13 

20 

ditto  ' 1 

15v 

11 

1 1 

ditto  1 

11 

17 

ditto  1 

16 

■ ' > 

Names. 
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Names.  1 

.ength-  \ 

Vidth. 

A Ream-  fliould  weigh. 

And  at  ' 
leaft. 

I 

Qrand  Meffel  h 

□,  Lines. 

l5  0 

L9 

0' 

15  and 

> 

upwards 

14 

Second  Meffel  . • y 

L4  0 

17  . 

6 

12 

ditto 

11  ' 

a r^toile,  al’^peron,  ou  longuet 

13'  10 

18 

6 

14 

ditto 

13 

Grand  Cornet 

13  ' 6 

17 

9 

12  not  exceeding  14 

10 

^ t I 

Grand  Cornet  tres  mince  . . 

13  6 

17 

9 

8 and  lefs 

— 

Champy,  on  Baftard  .... 

13  2 

16. 

11 

12  and 

upwards 

11 

a la  Main 

13  6 

20 

3 

13 

ditto 

12 

Couronne,  ou  Griffon  • • • 

13  , 0 

17 

1 

12' 

ditto 

10 

Couronne,  ou  Griffon  tres 

13  0 

17 

1 

7 arid  lefs 

mince  ^ j 

Telliere  grand  Format  ♦ • • 

13  2 

17 

4 

1 2 arid  upwards 

10 

12  8 

15 

3 

11 

ditto 

10 

La  Telliere  • • • 

12  8 

16 

0 

12i‘ 

ditto 

nl 

Pantalon 

12  6 

16 

0 

11 

ditto 

10 

/'  Petit  Raifm,  ou  Baton  Roy- 

' 

*v 

1 al,  ou  Petit  Cornet  a la  > 

12  0 

16 

0 

9 or  Icls 

8 

grande  forte  j 

V 

1 

Les  trois  O ou  trois  ronds,  ) 

11  6 

16 

0 

9 and  upwards 

8i 

ou  Genes  ) 

- 

1 

Petit  nom  de  Jefus 

il  0 

15 

.1 

n - 

ditto 

7 

Aux  armes  d’Amfterdam ) 

12.  1 

15 

6 

12toT.3 

12 

Pro  PatriaouLibertas  ) 

• _ ^ 

Cartier  grand  Format,  Dau-  ) 

13  * 6 

16 

C 

14  and  upwards 

12 

phine  ) 

V 

. ' 

Cartier  grand  Format  . . . 

12  . 6 
1 X 

16 

C 

la 

ditto 

12 

Cartier  • 

111  6 
1 

^15 

1 

11 

ditto  X 

10 

Au  Pcft,  ou  Cartier  ordinaire 

11  € 

»;14 

6 

; 10  ' 

ditto 

9 

/ 

Pigeon,  ou  Romaine  . . . 

jlO  ,4 

15 

S 

} 10 

, ditto 

Efpagnol  

11  6 

14 

i 

9 

ditto 

• 8 : 

11  ( 

14 

1 

9 

ditto 

.3  . i 

Petit  a la  Main,  ou  Main  Fleui‘i( 

5 10  - i 

13 

i 

8 

dittd 

■ i 

petit  Jefiis 

9 , ( 

5|13 

r 

6 

ditto 

5i  : 

A9 


.1 
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All  forts  wjiich  are  lefs  than  9 inches  and  6 lines  in  length, 
are  permitted  to  be  made  of  fuch  a widthj'as  may  be  re» 
squired.  - V ' : 

- That  Paper  called'  Trace,  Treffe,  Etreffe,\  or  Main-brune, 

**  r ' * ' 

and  of  the  names  Brouillard,  and  ^ la  Demoifelle,  and  .all  co- 
'loured  Papers  may  be  manufadtlired  of  fuch  length,  width, 

^ and  weight  as  ordered. 

V I 

f * 

I “ ^ 

There  are  three  forts  of  French  Paper  which  are  exported 

to  the  Levant,  that'  are  not  above  defc^ibed : ' 

• \ 

, Inches.  Inches, 

Aux  trols  Croiflans,  Fa9on  de  Venife,  12|  0 long,  '17  O wide  20lb.  0 oz. 

t , 

Aux  trob  Croiflans,  ou  trois  lunes,  , 12  0 16  0 14  lo 

Croifette  . . . , - II  6 lines,  15  5 lines  .9  4 

The  Papers  called  Couronne,  Cartier, ' and  d la  Cloche,  if 

defigned  for  the  Levant  trade,  differ  from  the  before-mentioned ' 

\ 

fize  and  weight.  In  Savary^s  Bictionnaire  Univerfel  de  Com- 
merce  are  mentioned  twenty  different  forte  of  common  Paper,  > 
made  out  of  old  nets  and  cords,  maculated  and  blottino- 
Paper,  to  which  the  French  have  likewife  given  different 
names,  but  I have  omittedThem,  as  they  do  not  contribute 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  commerce  with  Paper,  nbr  to  impt-ove- 
and  extend-our  manufaftiires'  which  was  the  motive  I’had  for 
giving  here  fo  long  a detail  ^ whereas  I have  endeavoured  to 
abbreviate  this  hiftorical  • account,  in  other  refpeas,  as  much' 

.as  poffible.*  I will  now  continue  to  defcribe  the  remaining 
forts  of  Paper  manufadtured  in  France;  ; ' » * 

^ . : Bemoif die 


n 
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' ' ' ^ * 

Demoifelle  mince  is  made  of  the  fineft  threads  of  nets,  and 

' being  more  ftamped'  in  the  mill,  lofes  its  natural  colour,  and 

\ ' * 
becomes  of  a cinnamon  colour.  i 

* • • ' .» 

Demoifelle  forte  is  lefs  ftamped,  and  of  a dark  brown  ' 

colour.  I - - -■] 

'*  • ' ■ 

. ■ 1 

Jo/eph  Raifin,  and  2uarre  Mufe,  are  made  of  coarfer  nets  j 
■ and  cords,  which  are  not  ftamped  fine.  Thefe  two  forts  ate- 
ufed  for  packing  up  the  linen  cloth  at  St.  Quentin,  Beauvois,  . ,i 
and  Troyes, ' be'caufe  their  ' dark  brow^n  cplour  fets  off  the 
. whitenefs  of  , the  cloth;  and  it  feems  that  the  manufac- 
turers' put  -fome  lamp-black'  in'  the  engine,  to  darken 

the  colour. 

' > ■ 

• - The  Paper,  called  Papiei-  ^ Sacs,  is  made  of  the  coarfeft 
rags,  and  is  fold  by  weight;  it  is  furprifingly  brittle,  and 
the  manufaffurers  are  therefore  fufpefted  of  mixing  it  with 
■ foihething  to  encreafe  the  weight,  or  it  could-  not  be  fo 

* N 

tender.  ' . 

\ 

■ At  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century  the  art  of  making  Paper 
■ arrived  to  a great  degree  of  perfeaion  in  England  and  Holland, 
fo  that  the  fale  in  France  has  not  fmce  been  fo  extenfive, 

• and  many  Paper-mills  have  been  ftmt  up,  or  converted  to  other 
purpofes..  There  were,  a century  ago,  in  the  provinces  of 
Perigord  and  Angoumois  400  Paper-mills,  and  now  there  are 
not  one  hundred  remaining.  But  the  exportation  of  Paper 

from  France  remains  neverthelefs  very  confiderable ; and  it 

ftiU 
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•ftill  manufactures,  'after  England  and  Germany,  the  largeil 
quantity  of  Paper  of  any  country  in  Europe.  It  exports  very 
• large  quantities  of  all  forts,  chiefly  that  manufactured  for  ' 
Paper-hangings,  to  the  United  Provinces  of  America,  for  which  ' 

t 

reafon,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1787,  the  exportation-duty 
was  not  only  taken  off;  ^ but  alfo  the  excife  returned.  At 
Montargis  is  - the  largeft  Paper-mill,  ereCted,  to  work  with 
30  vats,  which  ‘ would  confume  1,620,000 lb.  of  rags,  and■^ 
13-5,OOOlb.  of  fize,  but  want  of  water,  and  the  quality 

^ I 

thereof,  has  prevented  its  working  to  its  full  extent.  At 
Vougeot,  in  Burgundy,  Is  another  large  mill,  with'  12  en- 
gines  and  20  vats,' ereCted  by  ^r.'  Defventes/' of  which 
Air.  De  Lalande  has  furnifhed  the  public,  with  a com- 
plete defcription,  and  the  drawings  of  all  its  parts  tand 
machineries.  ' ' ’ - ' . . 


j-'i  1 


' / ^ 

In  France  are  flill  upwards  of  500  Paper-mills,  which  con- ' 

fume  annually  20,000,000  weight  of  rags  and  coarfe  paper  flufh 
In  Franche-Gomte  it  was  afcertained  by  the  exchequer,  that 
16,000  cwt.  of  rags  were  colleCted,  within  one  year,  of  . 
. which^  .8,000  were  manufactured  in  that  county,  and  8,000 
exported  to  other  counties : as  . Franche-Comte  is  only  - 

about  Vo- part  lof  France,  320,000  cwt.  of  rags  mufl  be  an- 

' . t * 

nually  colleCled  in  that  country,  and  upwards  of-  one-third, 

or  14,000,000  weight  are  ftill  exported,  notwithftanding  the 

fevere -prohibition.  , ■ • • 

— * ' * . ^ 

The  time  w'hen  linen  Paper  came  into  ufe^'  in  Italy  re- 
mains like  wife  uncertain  j and  as  all  that  has  come  to  the 
\ , 

s . Q knowledge 

* 

■ v'  \ 


i 
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knowledge  ^of  the  prefent  time,  carinot  be  fatlsfa61oriIy 
proved,  I will  therefore  quote  only  that  which  may  be 
regarded  as  certain.  The  fenate  of  Venice  granted,  in  1366, 

. an  exclufive  privilege  to  the  Paper-mill  at  Trevifo,  that 
. no  paper-fliavings  fliould  be  exported , than  for  the  ufe  of 
that  mill ; if  now  fliavings  from  linen  Paper  exifted,  it  proves 
the  manufa6lure  of  that  Paper;  a document  of  a notary,  . 
in  1367,  proves  likewife  the  ufe > of  linen  Paper;  Maffei 
ftates,  that  he  is  in  poffeflion  of  a family  manufcript  of  linen 
Paper,' written  in  1367,  and  he  attempts  therefore  to  appro- 
priate the  invention  of  linen  Paper  to  Italy.  In  1374  the 
patent  of  the  manufacture  at  Trevifo,  which  proved  fuc- 

cefsful,  was  renewed  by  the  fenate  of  Venice.  An  ex- 

\ 

clufive  commerce  in  Paper  was  carried  on  at  Venice',  and  the 
city  of  Gorlitz  received,  from  1376  to  1426,  all  her  Paper  from 
that  country,  ■ . . ‘ ' 

* X 

/ 

Angelus  Roccha  mentions  a Paper  manufacture  at  Foligni, 

» 

in  the  16th  century ; and  he  fays,  that  at  Fabriano  was  ma- 

\ 

. nufaCtured  the  beft  large  Paper;  and  at  Foligni,  the/beft 
'Paper  of  a fmall  fize.  The  Paper-mills  at  Fabriano  are  yet 
in  efteem,  and  there  are  the  greateft  number  in  Italy.'  In 
the  Pope’s  territory,  at  Tivoli,  Viterbo,  Ronciglione,  Brac- 
ciano,  and  Rome,  are  many  Paper-rnills,  but  they  do  not 
make  as  much  Paper  as  they  might,  from  the  quantity  of 

r 

rags  gathered  In  that  country ; and  Schlozer  ftates,  that 
one  million  in  weight  is  annually  exported  to  Genoa.  The'  / 
value  is  entered  at  100,000  fcudi,  or  crowns. 

t 

4 ' Venice 


. \ . 
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Venice  exports  li\rge  quantities  of  Paper  to  the  Levant,* 
and  to  the  Auftrian  dominions : at  Colli^  in  Tufcany,  is  a mill 
which  manufa£lures  very  good  Paper.  In  the  environs  qf 
Turm  are  feveral  mills, which  furnifli  fine  Paper;  one  Paper- 
maker  in  Venice  is  in  poffeflion  of  the  fecret  of  covering  his 

. ^ . • i ' 

Paper  .with  a varnifli,  by  which  means  the  writings  can  be' 
eafily  obliterated  with  a fponge,  and  he  has  found  an  extenfive 
fale  for  this  Paper.  The  Genoefe  had  fome  time  ago  monopo- 
lized the  Paper-trade  of  Italy,  by  manufa61:uring  it  of  a fuperior 
quality  and  whitenefs,  and  by  ufmg  a particular  fize,  which  it 
is  faid  prevented  its  deftruflion  by  moths ; but  this  commerce 
is  now  greatly  reduced.  > ’ ' 

, . I > . ' 

. ' • • ■ * / 

f 

' * The  commerce  .with  Paper  to  Turkey.  Is  . pHncIpally  carried  on  by  Venice: 
the  aflbrtments  are  white,  thick;  and  very  clofe ; theTurks  cannot  make  ufeof  any  ' 
weaker  Paper,  becaufe  they  ufe  a reed  for  writing,  which  is  cut  into  the  form  of 
a pen.  -Thofe  called^ore/ifo  and  the  three' moons  are  in  the  greateft  requeft,  being 
very  ftrong  and  very  heavy.  ThQjioreito  is  the  moft  fafliionable  kind  of  Paper, 
and  the  dcareft.  The  Turks  gum  it,  and  brighten  it  with  a polifliing-inftrument.  • 

j ■ ^ . 

^ Next  to  Venice,  Genoa  is  tfie  pbee  In  Italy  which  exports  the  greateft  quan- 
tity of  Paper  to  the  Levant.  The  Genoefe  Papers  are  much  lighter  and'  not  fa  ’ 
•dear  as  thofe  of  Venice:  they  are  made  ufe  of  in  winter  inftead  of'window- 

glafs,  for  economy.  . ' 

' = * . ' 'V  ■■  :• 

Upon  the  whole,  Italy  fends  Paper  into  Greece  to  the  amount  of  25,000/.  and 
into  Turkey  to  the  amount  of  250,000/.  which  ought  to  be  noticed  by  our  merchants 
and  Paper-manvfadurers,  and  engage  them  in  a competition  with  the  Italians  in 


this  important  branch  of  the  Levantine  commerce,  principally  as  Marfeilles  has 
been,  fince  late  years,  the.  only  place  in  Prance  that  can  circulate  any  of  its 
Papers  in  Turkey. 


II 

; 


Germany 


N 


Germany  difputes  with  Italy  the  moft  ancient  knowledge 
of  cotton  and  linen  Paper.  There  were  already  in  the  13th 
-century  cotton  and  linen  manufactories  eitablifhed,  which  ex- 
ported  large  quantities  of  goods  to  Italy  and'  to  the  Levant;" 

I * '’v'  ■ 

and  it  cannot  therefore  be  furprifing,  if  the  art  of  inventing 

iinen-rag  Paper  is  judged  to  belojig  to  Germany ; but  nothing 

has  been  proved.  'ITe  feveral  ancient  manuferipts  and  pieces 

of  linen  Paper  preferved  in  Germany  do  not  pofitively'afcertain 

that  the  firft  manufacture  wasveftabliflied  in  that  country ; one 

' o 

'piece  of  Paper,  of  1308,  which  Mr.  von  Senkenberg  Cent,  in 

1763,  to  Mr.  Meerma^n,  only  merits  particular  attention,  it  'was 

Itrong,  white,,  pliable,/and  had  the  marks  of' the  wire-moulds, 

which  are  the  tokens  of  linen  Paper ; it  w^as  neverthelefs  glazed, 

' ' . * 

and  rnuch  refembled  parchment,  which -are  tokens  of,  Cotton 

'Paper.  The  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen  judged 
• therefore,  if  the'  date  cpuld  be  takeij  as  certafn,  that  Ae  epocha 

could  be  taken  for  the  true  time  'when^  linen  Paper  was  iri- 

• \ ^ 

vented,  notwithftanding  ProfelTor  Murray  believes  it. to  he 
mixed  Paper,  of  linen  and  cotton,  manufactured  at  Fabriano. 

, If  it  fliould  be  linen  Paper  manufactured -•  in  Germany,  it 
muft  have  been,  according  to  their  opinion,  on  the  frontiei;s 
of  Italy.  ■ . ' ' ' V 

The  water-mark  of  a bull’s'  head  in.the  Paper,  which  feien- 
, tific  men  take  as  an  undeniable  token  of  books  printed  in  the 
firft  printing-office  of  Fault,  is  only  the  firlt  water-mark  made  in 
the  molt  ancient  German  linen  Paper,  and  is  found  in  all  ancient 
German  manuferipts,  and  the  firlt^  ^inted  books,  with  fome 

alterations : the  firlt  manufactured  Paper  of  Germany  is  of  the 

year 
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year  1312,  with  the. water-mark  of  a plain  bull’s  head,  which 
may  have  been  adopted  likewife  by  Paper-makers  of  other 
countries,  and  is  (till  in^pra6lice  with  many  forts  of  Paper  that  are 
in  great  demand  j for  example,  the  words  Pro  Patna,  which  are 
water-marks  in  Paper  like  our  foolfcap,  originated  in  Holland, 
but  it  is  likewife  n^iade  ufe  of  in  French  and  German  mills  j and 

if  the  fign  of  a bull’s  or  bullock’s  head,  which  are  the 

/ 

arms  of  Mecklenburgh,  is  to  be  taken  as  a proof  that  the 

firft  Paper  was  made  in  that  country  which  ufes  thefe  arms, 

then  is  Mecklenburgh  entitled  to  the  iioriour  of  this  dif- 

% 

covery. 

\ 

• ^ 

/ V ^ ^ ^ 

• It  feems,  by  the  numerous  relics  of  ancient  linen-paper  in 
Germany,  that  .it  there  came  into  ufe  at  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  and  Ulman  Stromer  of  Nuremberg,  who 
died  in  1407,  began  in  1360  to  write  the  firft  work  on  the 
art  of  Paper-making,  and  he  eftablifhed  a large  Paper-mill  in 
1390.  He  employed  a great  number  of  perfons,  amongft 
whom  were  three  Italians,  Francifeus,  Marcus  de  M arch ia,  and 
' BartholomjEUS ; all  of  them  were  obliged  to  make  oath- not 
to  inftru61:  any  perfon  in  the  art  of  Paper-making;  or  to  make 
Paper  for  their  own  acepunt,  except  another  of  the  name  of 
George  Thirman,  who  bound  liimfelf  only  for  ten  years.  In 
the  'firft  year  he  employed  two  rollers,  ^which  fet  eighteen 
Hampers  in  motion,  but  when  he  would  in  the  fecond  year 
add  another  roller,  he^  was  oppofed  by  the ' Italians  whom  he 
employed,  who  would  not  confent  to  the  enlarging  of  his 
manufa£ture  ; but  they  were  imprifoned  by  the  magiftrates,  and 
then  they  fubmitted  by  renewing  their  oaths. 


R 
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' E ^ . 

. • \ 

. All  the  PaperrmiUs  ere£ied,  fince  the  art  of  printing  has 
been  invented  by  Kofter,  of  Haarlem,  in  1430,  cannot  be 
brougl^t  forward  as  a teftimony  to  prove  the  invention  of  linen 
Paper-making  in  Germany ; but,  after  the  noble  invention  of 
printing  (by  which  ideas  oan  be  fo  eafily  conveyed 'and  dif- 
perfed)  came  in  pra£l:ice,  the  rapid  extending  and  the  multiply- 
ing  of  printing  made  the  increafe  of  Paper-mills  heceflary. 
In  the  environs  of  the  Rhine,  in  Suabia,  Franconia,  Alfatia, 
Mifnia,  and  Bohemia,  are  the  greateft  number  of  Paper- 
mills.  In  the  Hanoverian  dominions  are  thirty-four,  and  Beyer 
dates  that  there  are  in  Germany  five  hundred  Paper-mills  * (thofe 

I \ . m 

m 

\ ■ ' ' 

I fubjoin  here  an  account  of  fome  Paper-mills  in  Germany,  as  far  as  I could 

obtain  knowledge  thereof. 

, ' p 

1.  In  the  Circle  of  Up|M^r-Saxony, 

. . ' ■*  0 
• in  the  Chur-Mark  , . . . i . . 4 

Chur-Saxony  , 80 

' Swedith-Pomerania 2 

I 

2.  In  the 'Circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 

-in  the  Hanoverian  Dominions  34 

Mecklenburgh 6 

Near  Hamburgh  2 

3.  In  the  Circle  of  Weftphalia,'  in 

> the  Principality  of  Minden  . 1 

County  of  Lippe 6 

Abbey  of  Werden  .....  ^ . 3 

County  of  Tecklenburg  and  Lin- 

' den  3 

4.  In  theCircle  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 

. in  the  County  of  Ifenburg,  . 2 

- 143 

> ■ ’’  ■ • ■ It 


Brought  over  1 43 

I 

Catzenellenbogen 2 

Hanau-Miinzenberg  .....  r 1 

5.  In  the  Circle  of  Franconia,  in  the 

County  of  Henneberg  ....  3 

6.  In  the  Circle  -of  Suabia,  near 


. Augfburg  ..........  4 

Ulhi'  . . . . . 1 

7.  In  the  Circle  of  Bavaria,  near 

Regenfburg . . . I 

8.  In  Bohemia  ...........  81 

9.  In  Silefia,  in  the  Environs  of 

t 

Hirfchberg 4 

Sagan  .......  2 

Wartenberg . . 2 

f.'  \ 

Schweidtnitz  12 


Which  amount  to  256 


/ 


0 
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' \ 

in  Aullrla  and  Pruffia  not  included),  which  manufa£lure  at 

\ 

leaft  2,400,000,  reams  of  Paper.  According  to  Count  Ewald 
von  Hertzberg,  there  were,  in  1785,  in  the  Pruffian  dominions 
eight  hundred  Paper-manufa£i:ures,  (he  revenue  thereof  pro- 
duced 200,000  dollars  annually. 

Large  fums  of  money  go  notwithftanding  from  Germany 
td  foreign  countries,  for  the  purchafe  of  Paper,  becaufe  the 
Paper-makers  make  in  general  coarfe  Paper  chiefly  for  printing, 
-and  the  finer  forts  and  writing-paper  are  imported.  In  the 
port  of  Hamburgh  were  imported,  in  178'2,  7,439  bales  (of  10 
reams  and  upwards),  4,336  reams,  four  calks,  and  three  chefts, 
with  Paper.  Xhat  city  has  no  more  than  two  Paper-mills,  of 
two  vats  each,  which  confume  6,000  cwt.  of  rags.  The  an- 
nual increafe  ,of  printing  prelTes,  and  the  want  of  rags  and 
Paper-fluff,  has  engaged  the  Papeir-makers  to  make  many  more 
reams  of  paper  from  one  cwt.  of  rags  than  formerly,' which 
renders  the  prefent  German  printing-paper  very  difagreeable 
to  the  printers  and  readers.  > ‘ - 

* ' 

1 ’ • 

I ^ 

It  h therefore  apparent  that  tliere  mufl;  be  more'  than  500  Paper-mills  in 
Germany.  ^ * , 

Large  quantities  of  Paper-materials  are  loft  in  Germany,  becaufe  the  coffins  in 
which  they  lay  the  deceafed  are  filled  in  the  raoft  part  pf  Germany  with  Paper- 

. /havings;  the  bodies  are  like  wife  clothed  with  a linen  ffiift  or  fliirt,  and  are  laid 
on  a linen  Iheet. 

, / 

Confifcated  books  are  burnt  in  Germany. 


There 
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There  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  no  more  than  24 
Paper-mills.  In  Stockholm  aldne  were  imported,  in  1781, 
18,579  reanis  of  Paper:  8,142  reams  for  writing,  5,786  reams 
for  printing,  and  4,651  reams  of  packing-paper,  and  coarfer 
forts.  - ^ 

f * . ■ 

* V • 

When  Qz2s;  Peter  AlexiewitZy  vifited  Drefden,  in  the 

\ 

year  1712,  he  faw  the  Paper-mill  belonging  to  Mr.  Schuchart, 
and  made  a few  flieets  of  Paper  with  his  own  hands ; he  was 
fp  pleafed  with  an  art  which  gives  furprife  to  eveiy  perfon 
who  vifits  a Paper-mill  for  the  firfl;^  time,  that  he  engaged  im- 
mediately Paper-makers,  whom’  he  fent  to  Mofcow,  to  eftablifli 
Paper-mills  ^t  his  own  expence  ':  and  Mr.  Pfeiffer,’  a German, 
ere£ted,  with  the  affiftance  of  a carpenter  from  Commothau,  a 
v-ery  fine  Paper-manufa£tory ; to  which  the  faid  Emperor 
granted  greaf  privileges.  At  Jaroflow  is  now  a,  Paper-mill, 
with-  28  engines  and  70  vats,  which  manufactures  weekly 
1,100  reams  of  Paper,  and  confumes  annually  800  tons  of 
rags  and  jtnother  which  works  13  vats  by  1 3 engines  : they 
make  principally  Paper  for  Paper-hanging,  which  they  fell  at  ^ 
Mofcovv.  There  are  ,23  Paper-mills  in  the  Ruffian  empire, 

and,  notwithftanding^  they  are  not  in  want  of  rags  (the  ex- 

/ 

portation  of  which  is  prohibited),  they  import  annually  Paper 
to  the  amount  of  220,000  rubles.* 

■ • ' , ' • ' In 

■ * * * 1 

. * . ' • I ' • 

. * The  duty  to  fie  paid  on  imported  Paper  is  as  follows:  for  writing-paper,  from 

2 to  5, rubles  per  ream ; coloured  Paper  from  2 to  4>  rubles;  blotting-paper,  3' 

rubles ; all  Paper  ufed  for  making  cards,  3 rubles ; royal,  I ruble,  60  copeck, 

to 


' 4 


In  the  government  of  Kaluga  are' feveral  Paper-mills ; and, 

according  to  Wafilii  Szujew,/all  offal  hy  the  prepadng  and 

weaving  of  hemp ' and  flax,  with  the  fpoiled  yarn ' in  the 

' # 

Jinen  and  fail-cloth  manufactories,  are  delivered  to  the 
Paper-mills.  , ’ ,• 

In  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century  there  were 
very  few  Paper-mills  in  Holland/  and  the  'Dutch  imported 
great  quantities  of-  Paper  ftill  in-  1723  from  St.  Male, 

> I 

Nantz,  Rochelle,  and  Bordeaux  3 but^  finCe  that  time,  they 

have  ereCted  numerous  mills,  and  carried  on  an  extenfive 

/ 

commerce,  which  has  fuffered  greatly  flnee  that  country  has 
been  governed  by  the  French  Republic.  In  the  province  of  Hol- 
land were,  in  1770,  eleven  large  and  confiderable  Paper-mills. 
In  Gelderland  are  a great  many,  but  fome  fo  fmall  that  they 
are  only  able  to  make  four  hundred  reams  of  Paper  annually : and 
there  are  alfb  water-mills  with  ftaihpers,  like  thofe  in  Germany, 
But  in  the  province  of  Holland  there  are  wind-mills,  with 
cutting  and  grinding  engines,  which  do  more  in  two  hoiirs 
•than  the  others  in  twelve.  In  Saardam,  a thoufand  perfons  are 
employed  in  Paper-making.  Holland  produces  not  one-tenth 
of  the  quantity  of  rags  ufed  in  that  country  for  Paper-manu- 
faQuring,  which'  are  fmuggled  in  from  France,  , and  imported 
from  Germany,  Italy,  and  Portugal;  the. latter  of  which  are  of 
the  coarfefl  kind.  The-  Dutch  are  chiefly  jealous  with  refped  • 

< « • A - 

to  2 rubles;  ploughed  letter-paper,  m quarto,  1 ruble,  copecs ; and  iT  witli  ' 
gilt  edges,  r ruble,  80  copecs ; printing-paper  75  copecs ; pafteboard^  for  the 
ufe  of  manufactures,  60  copecs  &r  a hundred. 


I 
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\ 

to  this  Tnanufa£lure,  and  the  exportation  of  moulds  is  prohibit- 
ed under  pain  of  death.  They  export  large  quantities  of 
Paper  principally  to  Hamburgh.  From  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
fand  reams  are  annually  exported  to  Sweden  ; and  the  expor- 
tation to  France,  England,  Denmark,  and  Ruffia,  is  not  incon- 
fiderable,  becaufe  they  manufaflure  fome  forts  fuperior  to 
thofe  manufaftured  iii  other  countries.  ; . ' 

' I 

. I ^ conclude  by  .obferving,  that  they  manufafture  principally 
writing-paper,  and  Paj>er,  of  a violet  Colour,  for  packing  fugar- 
loaves.  For  their  own  printing-pfeffes,  they  purchafe  Paper 
from  France  and  Germany, 

According  to  all  refearches,  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Meer- 
man’s , indefatigable  perfeverance,  for  knowing  that  in  1308 
linen-paper  was  ufed : the  difcovery  of  this  invention  may  haVe 
been  made  fome  years  fooner,  but  the  precife  period  cannot 
be  pofitive  afcertained ; nor  in  what  country  this  invention 
originated. 

' » I ' 

' ' f 

I • ■ ' 

In  Italy  has  been  preferved  linen-paper,  of  1367,  and  in 
Spain,  of  the  fame  year ; in  England,  of  1342  5 in  France,  of 
1314;  and  in  Germany,  of  1308  ; it  is,  therefore  likely,  that 
Germany  has  the  honour  of  its  invention. 

' / 

Ducarell  ftates  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Meerman,  that,  in 

England,  many  documents  from  the  year  1282  to  1347  are 
'preferved;  but  he  acknowledges  that  it  is  impoflible  to  afcer- 

tain,  whether  <thefe  manufcripts  are-  written  on  Paper  made 

from 


/ 
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from  linen,  without  any  mixture  of  cotton.  Prideaux  -quotes  a 
reglller  of  a£ls  from  JTohn  Cranden,  of  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  written  .qn  linen-paper  in 
1320  3 l)ut  it  has  been  determined,  that  in  many  inflances,  he 

I 

had  not  a competent  judgement  to  afcertain  the  true  quality. 
Air.  Aftle,  who  wanted  neither  knowledge,  nor  the  opportunity 
of  making  more  effe6lual  inquiries,  is  filenf'  as  to  the  time 
when  the  jinen-paper  . came  into  ufe  in  England;  all  that  he 
merely  remarks  is'  a repetition  of  what  Prideaux  has  ftated. 
There  is  in  the  library  at  Canterbury,  according  to  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaftions  of  the  year  1703- (No,  288,  page  515),  an  ' 
inventory  written  on  linen-paper,  fpecifying  the  inheritance 
of  Henry,  who  was  prior  of  Chrift-Church,  and  died  in  134-0.- 
Dr.  Wendebom  flates,  that,  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  there  are  , 
pieces  of  linen-paper  from* the  Cottonian  library,'  written  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  in  1342 ; arid  he  believes  that  if  the 
manuferipts  which  it  pofTelTes  were,  carefully  examined,  there 
might  be  found  others  of  a more  ancient  date.  ' . 

I 

As  nothing  farther  has  yet  been  afcertaiiied,  or  come  to 
public  knowledge,  w^  muft  take  thefe  manuferipts  of  1342 

for  the  oldeft  proof  of  the  period  when  linen-paper,  came  into 
ufe  in' England.  . - ' . ’ 

, / ■ , _ ■ 

The  art  of  raanufaauring  Paper  from  linen  and  linen-rags 
was  only  eftablifhed  in  ' England  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century.  All  Paper  ufed  before  that  time,  was  im- 
ported from  Holland  and  Prance, ' and  flie  paid,  fo  lately  as 
the  year  1663,  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the  latter 

' country. 
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country,  for  imported  Paper.  A German,  of  the  name  of 
Spiclvudiiy  had  the  happinefs,  under  the  retgn  of  Q,ueen 
Elizabeth  in  1588,  to  ere6l  at  Dartford, . in  Kent,  the  firft 
Paper-mill;  for  which  he  received  from  her  Majefty  the 
honour  of  Knighthood.  - 

s * 

» 

i ' < ■ 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Craftfman,  No.  910,  that  King  William 
III.  granted  the  Huguenots  from  France,  refuge  in  England, 

(Bifcoc  and  others)  a patent  for  efiablifliing  Paper-manufaftories ; 

/ 

and  parliament  granted  to  them  other  privileges  : but,  'from  a 

want  of  unrelaxed  perfeverance,  economy,  and  induftry,  their 

undertaking  met  with  the  fame  fate  that  often  attends  new 

eftablifhments : it  went  to  ruin, 'notwithflanding  its  fuccefs  in 

the  firft  few  years  ; and  the  manufacture  of  Paper  in  general 
• < 
decayed,  until  the  year  1713,  when  Thomas  Watkin,  a 

ftationer,  in  .London,  brought  it  in  a fliort  time  into  great 

repute  and  perfection-;  and  it  is  a merit  attributable  ^o  him, 

that  the  prefervation  of  this  important,  moft  ufeful,  and 

neceflary  of  all  arts  has  given  rife  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the 

numerous  Paper-mills  that  En^^land  now  , poflefTp,  which 

manufacture  very  large  quantities  of  Paper  of  all  forts  in  the 

greateft  perfection  : not^only  a great  part  of  which  is  exported 

to  foreign  countries,  but  the  importation'  of  this  commodity 

Is  now  confined  to  a few  aflbrtments  only,  of  which  there 

cannot  be  a doubt,  that  thefe  kinds  of  Paper  yet^  imported, 

will  foon  be  manufactured  in  this  country  of  an  equal  quality, 

becaufe,  by  perfeverance,'  convenience  in  the  coriftruCtion  of 

thefe  manufactures,  fuperior,.  engines,  prefTes  and  machines, 

and  improved  moulds,  the  induftrious  manufacturers  have 

'"3  been 


•been  aflifted  and  enabled  to  give  Englifli  Paper ’its  actual 

pre-eminefice.  . < , / » 

• » ’ \ ■ 

i 

f ^ • / • 

• , I ' * . ■ 

' Ireland  has,  during  many  years,  offered  and  paid -premiums 

to  encourage  thofe  concerned  in  Paper-making,-  for  the  manu- 

fa6lure  of  the  beff  and  the  largeft  quantities  of  Paper  5 , but 

notwithftanding  fuch  incitement,  ‘and  that  provifions  and  labour 

/ 

are  there  cheaper  than  in  England,  it  is  under  the  necpffity 

of  importing  confidcrable  quantities  from'  hence,  ‘ and  paying 

a higher  price  than  for  their  homc-manufa61:ured  Paper. 

' ' ■ ' ' ' • ' , ■ 

» « 

'•  Scotland  manufa61:ures  sg6od  printing-paper,  which  greatly 

furpaffes  that  of'  the  Germans,  in  whitenefs  and  drength. 

Meffrs.  Foulis,  printers,,  at  Glafgow,  are  faid  to  export  annually 

bn  an  average  two  millions  , of  copies  of  books  to  foreign 

countries,  and  it  muft  be  prefumed  that  tliey  are  partly  in-1 

* D 

debted'  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  Scotch  Paper,  over  that 

/ * / ' 

, of  Germany  and  the  Northern  countries,  for  the  pro-eminence  ’ 
to  which  their  printing-houfe  has  been  raifed.  ' 

England,  which  does  not  fumilh  futh  confiderable  quantities 
of  rags  as  might  have  been  expefted  .from  the'  number  of  its 


'inhabitants,  and  th^ir  fuperior  cleanlinefs' in  linen,  notwith- 
ftanding,  confumes  at  prefent  in  its  extenfive  and  numerous 
Paper-mills,  more  rags  .than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Tlie  revenue  arifmg  from  the  excife-duty  on  Paper  a'fnounted, 
in  the  year  before  the  laft,  to  140,000/.  If  we  how  calculate' 

. that  fix-fifteenth  parts  of  the  whole  quantity  of  Paper  made  “ 
in  England'  is  writing  and  printing  Paper,  which  pays  2id. 


T 


I 


per  pound  excife-duty ; . that  five-fifteenths  are  of  the  fecond 
dafs  of  paper,  paying  one  penny  per  pound  ; and  that,  of  the 
remaining  four-fifteenth  parts,  one-half  pays  a halfpenny  per 
pound,  and  trie  other  half  nothing  we  find  that  twenty-four 
million  pounds  weight  of  rags  and  other  paper-fluff  i^annually  ■ 

manufaflured  into  Paper.* 

1 \ 

^ \ » * 

, ’I 

One  reafon  that  may  be  afligned.  is,  ’ that  they  are  not 

fo  carefully  gathered  as- in  other  countries;  but 'another  and 

more  powerful  one  is,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  Englifh-: 

^ families  are  able  to  live  more  comfortably  than  the  people  of 

other  countries,  and  think  the  faving  of  rags  not  worth  their 
✓ ' • ^ . 
notice;  or  think  them  of  fo  trifling  a value,  that  a great  part 

is  burnt  or  deftroyed.  But,  as  'I'  have  before  ftatod,  that  the 

,Britifli  nation  is  in  part  indebted  for  their  wealtli,  and  pre* 

eminence  above  all  other  nations,  to  the  manufafture  of  Paper, , 

and  the  art  of  printing, /writing,  and  drawing  ; and  as  it  is 

certain,  that  the  quantity  of  Paper  manufactured  in  England 

is  the  next  to  that  of  wool,  cotton,  and  linen,  and  employs  not 

only  many  thoufands  of  hands  in  the  mills,  but  gives  bread 

to  ftationers,  authors,  printers,  bookfellers,  and  bookbinders,. 

which’  are  fo /numerous  with  their  dependents,  that- it  may  be 

taken  for  granted,  that  this  manufacture  gives  livelihood  to  a 

greater  number  of  perfons  thari  any  other;-  every  head  of  a , 

family  flioujd  therefore  confider  this  branch  of  commerce  and  , 

revenue  as  a national  concern,  and  follow  the  exariiple  of 

\ • 

the  Dutch'  families,  who  lay 'by  all  old  rags,  clean  walhed. 


- * Tiie  importation  of  rags  from  the  continent,  in  1799,  was  6,507,117/^. 

' and 


I 


i 
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and  fell  tll^m  • alTorted  annually  to  the  agents  of  the  Paper- 
mills : and  there,. can  be  no  doubt  but  the  faving  of  rags  and' 
wafte  Paper  in  England  would  equally  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  this  valuable  manufafture. 

I I 

By  the  a£l:  of  parirament,  which  prohibits,  under  a penalty, 

i 

the  burial  of  the.  'dead  in  any.  other  drefs  than  wool,  maybe 
faved  about  250,000  pounds  weight  of  linen  * annually ; which, 
in  other  countries  pefiflt  in  the  grave  : but  this  is  of  little 
confequence  relative  to  the  great  confumption  of  rags,  and 
does  not  form  more  tlian  a one- hundredth  part. 

i 

The  want  of  this  article , obliges  us-  therefore  to  import  the 
required  quantity  for  our  mills  Trom  abroad,  until  other  fub- 
ftitutes  can  be  Converted  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  rags:  till 
thofe  are  brought  to  perfeaion  and  generally  adopted  : and  , 
until  the  Paper  manufaftiired  thereof  is  univerfelly  proteaed,„ 
by  every  well-wiflier  to  his  counttry;  The  value  of  the  Paper  - 
manufkaured  -in  1784  in  England  has  been  Hated  to  amount 
to  '800,000/.  and  it  will  not  be  over-rated  if  we  give  the 
prefent  annual  value,  by  reafon  of  thd  increafe.of  the  ufe' 
of  Paper  and  of  its  price,  at  one' million  and  a half  Her-' 
ling ; which,  after  it  has . gone  through , the  hands  of  the 
Hatipners,  and  is  liniflied  by  the  authors,'  sirtiHs,  engravers, 

printers,  and  bookbinders,  and  put  up  for  fale  by  the'  book 

\ 

* • ' - t 

\ k 

* Calculating  that  out  of  thirty  perfohs  living,  on  the  avch-age,  one  dies 
annually,  and  that  one  pound  weight  of  .linen  might  be  ufed  at  every  burial,  ' 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  feven  millions  and  a half.  ' ' • 


'and 


I 
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* ' ' ' - 

and  print  fellers  and  flationers  receives  faeli  addirional  value, 

' that  its  amount  may  be  eftimated  at  fome  millions  more. 

« . t K 

• 

Parliament  has  therefore,  for  the  fupport  of  this  manufac- 
ture ena£led,  that  ragsy  old  nets,  and  ropes  (which  are  ufed 

✓ 

for  manufacturing  pafteboards,  wrappers,  and  packing-paper), 
can  be  imported  duty  free  ; and  laft  feflion,  it  likewife  ‘allowed 

N.  ^ 

the  free  importation  of  all  waftc-paper,  provided  it  is  torn  into 
pieces  fo  that  it  cannot  be  ufed  otlicrwife  than  for  being  re- 

' • I . 

manufactured.  Thefe  meafures  will  in  fome  deg-ree  affifl: 
the  Manufacture  recently  eftabliflied  for  that  purpofe;  > but 
' notwithftanding,  cannot  fufficiently  obviate  the  lamentable 

' fcarcity,  and  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  rags  and  other- 

/ 

paper-fluff:  the  confumption,  of  the  Paper  manufactured  of 
the  latter  materials  (old  nets  and  ropes)  has  likewife  increafed 
very  much,  and  mufl  be. the  more  conflderable  'as  the  -com- 
nierce  of  this  country  is  extended., 

Thefe  circumftances,  and  the  eftabliflmient  of  the  Rege^ie- 
j'aling-Paper'Manufacture,^  hrovL^t  to  my  recoljeCtion , what 
Bruyfet,  Levier  de  Lifle,  Fonde,  Gleditch,  Greaves,  Guetard, 

' fylaproth,  Linne,  Clafus  Mayer,  ' Reamur,  Schaffer;  Seba, 

• Stakel,  Strange,  and  other  fcientific  men  had  noticed,  and  their 

ideas  on  fubflitutes  for  papet-materials.  Thefe  authors  have 

/ 

ftated,  that  as  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  the  origin  of  paper 
' / * 

» 

* Tlie  reman ufaduring  of  Paper  has  been  long  prafljfed  by  the  Chinefe ; and 
' ihere  is,  in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Pekin,  a confiderable  paper-manufadure  for 
that  purpofe,^  which  gives  employ  to  numerous  perfons  who  colled  wafle-paper, 
■which  is  purchafed  at  a low  price.  ' ' < ' - 

' 1 ' * 

\ . , ' \ 

* • ' * • I 

• ■ I / • T'-  ' 


and  rag&,  other  vegetables  of  a tender  and  pliable  nat-ure 
might  probably  tie  converted  into  a mucilaginous  pulp,  ani 
. adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  Paper  ^ and  farther,  that  thofe 
,vegetables  that  are  of  a brittle  and  harfh  nature,  but  which 
can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  and  at  moderate  prices, 
might  by  art.  and  perfcyerance  be  made  tender,  without 
deftroying  tlaat  quality  which  is  meceffary  to  be,  retained  in 
paper-fluff.  It  is  ay  grand  defideratum,  that  thefe  fuggeflions 
'•  fiiould  be  brought  into  effea;  and  it  is  furprizing  that  the 
obfervations . of  the  authors  above  quoted  fhoiild  not  have 
been  earlier  attended  to  by  fcientific  men,  or  rather  by  intel- 
ligent paper-makers,  who  had  the'  road  thus  opened  to  them 
for  their  invefligation  : for,,  fhould  any  man  have  difcovered  a 
commodity,,  which  could  be  cheaply  and  plentifully  fupplied 

in  this  country,  as  a 'fubflitute- for  rags,,  &c.  to  mould  unexr 

• * 

eeptionable  Paper,  fuch  a man  would  amply  merit  the  approt- 
batlon  and  encouragement  of  the  public;  ■ ’ 

• 'i  » 

Dr.  Schaffer,,  it  is  true,  wwked  with  perfeverance,  induflry,. 
and  ardour,  to  prove  that  numerous  vegetables  werc  qualified 
to  make  Paper,  and  his  fame  will  be  immortalized  ; but,  not- 
withflanding  that  this'  , author  theorized  on  the  fubjeft  w'ith 
great  abilitj,  he  accomplifhed  nothing  fatisfa^ory  by  his 
experiments,  which  only'tended  to  prove  that  various  vege- 
tables could  probably  be  fo  molified  as  to  make  ufeful  Paper 
with  the  addition  of’a  fmall  quantity  of  rags:  neither  himfelf, 
nor  any  perfon  who  has  fallowed  him,  has  ever  been  able  to 
make  it  at  all  without  rags,,  or  fit  for  printing,  writing,  paper^- 
hanging,  and  otlier  purpofes. 

’ . ’ , ^ ' Travellers*. 


I 
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Travellers  affirm  that  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe  ufe  a lye  in 

X 

their,  paper-manufaftories,  by  which  they  convert  plants,  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  feveral  other  vegetables,  into  a pulp,"^ 
which  is  afterwards  moulded  into  a 'large  and  beautiful  Paper : 
this  Paper,  however,  notwithftanding  its  apparent  fmoothnefs, 
is  very  liable  to  break./  -No  author  has  fatisfaftorily  defcribed 
the  ingredients  that  are  ufe d in  making  this  lye,  qr  the  farther 
procefs  that  vegetables  muft  undergo,  before , they  are  fuffi- 
ciently  macerated  and  reduced  to  a ftate  to  be  formed  into 
Paper:  and  all  farther  information  has- been  cautioufly  con- 
cealed from  us.  ' - . 

In  addition  to  the  high 'price  to  which  Paper  has  already 
advanced,  the  accounts  that  have  been  received  from  various 
parts  of  the  continent  fhew,  that  the  ^ price  of  rags  will  aug- 
ment rather  than  abate.  Confiderations  of  this  kind  induced 
me  to  make  farther  trials,  and  endeavour  to  accomplifli  that 
which  had  been  thought  impoffiblq  by  others,  and  which  had 
baffled  the  attempts  of  many  ingenious  men.  My  perfe- 
verance  and  labours  have  been  crowned  with  fuccefs.  . 

I have  now  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  witneffing  the  manufac- 
ture of  feverak.thoufand  reams  of  perfectly  clean  and  white 
Paper,  fince  the  1 ft  of 'May,  made  from  old  wafte,  written, 
and  'printed  Paper. f Succeeding  thus  /ar  in  , the  attempt, 

/ 

- . ' r 

^ * All  Pstper  made  in  the  >provihce'of  Clie-Kyang  is  manufafilured  from  the 
ftraw  of  rice  and  other  grains.  . ^ ‘ 

f Un(ier  the  infpeftion  of  the  truly  ingenious  Mr.  Carpenter. 


\ 
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I profefs  to  have  farther  views,  in  afliduoufly  endeavouring  to 
manufacture  the  moft  perfe6t  Paper  from  ftraw  and  other 
vegetables  3 which,  if  fuccefsful,  will  render  this  commodity 
more  ufeful  than  for  the  purpofes  it  has  been  hitherto  applied, 
and  more  interefting  of  courfe  to  the  landed  property  of  this 
kingdom,  and  to  the  public  at  Igrge.  I have  in  .a  great  mea- 
fure  accomplilhed  this  undertaking  : for,  although  I cannot 
yet  boaft  of  having  manufa6tured  the  moft  perfect  ftraw-paper, 
thefe  lines  are  printed  upon  it,  to  demonftrate  the  infant 

I • 

progrefs  of  fo  lingular  an  undertaking,  and  to  prove  its  pofti- 

bility,.  notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  many  fcientific  men, 

* 

particularly  that  of  the  ingenious  Breitkopf,  that  Paper  made 
from'ftraw  cannot  be  ufed  for  printing.  This  fpecimen  leaves 
no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that,  when  the  manufa6tory  has  been 
regularly  eftablilhed  with  the  neceflary  implements,  I (hall 
make  ftraw-paper  in  as  great  perfe6tion  as  that  which  is 
now  re-manufactured  from  wafte-paper  ^ but  I have  thought 
it  advifeable,  imperfeft  as  this  fample^may  appear;  to  Jay  it  at 
the  feet  of  my  sovereign,  in  order  to  prove  as  fpeedily  as 
polfible,  to  the  public  at  large,  the'  progrefs  I have  made  in 

the  profecution  of  my  delign ; and  thereby  to  prevent  falla- 

\ 

cious  reports',  and  erroneous  imprelTions  bemg^ made  on  their 
minds,  as  well  as  to  remove  the.  prejudices  which  are  gene- 
rally cherilhed  againft  new  difcoveries.' 

I flatter  myfelf  that  thefe  exertions  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation and  fupport  of  the  community  at  large,  as  the  difco- 
very  will  prove  of  great  national  benefit:  it  will  increafe  the 
revenue  ; it  will  employ  numerous  hands  of  both  fexes  and  of 


all 
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all  ages ; it  will  prevent  the  neceffity  of  fo  much  money  being 

fent  to  the  continent,  for  the  purchafe  of  rags  it  will  increafe-i 

»• 

the  value  of  land and  it  will  ultimately  reduce  the  price  of 

‘ \ 

Paper.  And  if  the  manufa6ture  of  Paper  from  ftraw  alone 
‘ . • 

fhould  be  only  ferviceable  for  pafteboards,  packing-paper,  and 

paper-hangings, f it  is  hoped  and, believed  that  this  country  will  • 

thereby  be  enabled  to  provide  the  latter,  article  to  whole 

% 

tvorld,  at  a lower ^ rate  them  it  is  poijible  to  manufactjLire  it  from 

rags.  But  whether  or  not  this-  country  can  avail  itfelf  of  all  the  ■ 

advantages  that  are  likely  to^refult  from  a difeovery  which- 

promife^  to  become  fo^  generally  useful,  as  the  manufacture.  ^ 

of  good*  Paper  horn  Straw , will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  intirely 

depend  on  fuch  meafures  as  the  legiflature  of  this  country 

lhall  in  their  wifdom  think,  it  prudent  to  adopt,  in  order  to 

prevent  the  difeovery  from  being  known  to  .other  countries  : — 

) * 

a meafure  perhaps  not  undeferving  the  attention  of  the  Britilh 
Government,  at  this  conjuncture,  when  the  fplendour  ' of  its . 


* If  from  5,000  to  6,000  loads  of  ftraw  will  be  converted  annually  into* 
Paper,  ufed  for  paper-hangings,  it  will  be  equal  to  the  quantity  of  rags  imported  ' 

* I ' t ^ 

from  the  continent  in  1799.  Thofe  rags  are  principally  ufed  for  that  kind  of 
Paper  (elephant),  they  being  of  a ftronger  texture  than  Englifti  rags.  By  this . 
means,  the  money  which  is  now  fent  to  the  continent,  for  that  article,  would  be 
faved.  And  as  paperrhangings  made  from  ftraw-paper  may  be  manufadured 
much  cheaper,  to  the  tafte  of  the'  people  abroad,  than  they  can  make  it  from 
rags,  it  will  increafe  the  employ  of  hands,  and  lead  them  to  fend  their  money 
to  this  country  for  the  purchafe  of  it.  , ‘ 

t Of  its  general  ufefulnefs,  for  the.  purpofe  of  paper-hanging;  Mr.  Duppa,  , 
a gentleman  of  eminence,  ingenuity,  and  fuperior  tafte  in  that  fcience,  has  no  . 
doubt. 

1 . ' manufactures 


\ 
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' / 

manufa^ures  and  commerce  is  more  envied  than  at  any  former 
period  of  our  hiftoryr  , ' ^ 

I therefore  flatter  myfelf  that  I (hall  experience  prote£lion 
and  fuppprt  from  the  powers  of  Government,-,  and  through 
them  overcome' all.  prejudices  againft  this  newly  invented 
Straw-papej' ; not  doubting  that  I fliall,  by  my  unremitting 
'perfeverance,  bring  the  difcovery  to  the  greatefl:  perfection, 
and  that  rny  efforts  will  render  it  eligible  for  general  ufe  : 
then  the  opinions  and  judgenients,  which  are  inconfide.rately 
or  envioufly  circulated  to  the  Jnjury,  of  every  new  eftablifh- 
nient,  will  turned  to  its ' advantage,  and -will  inevitably  pro- 
mote. the  reduction  of  the  high  price  of  Paper, 

* % 

» • . / 

' And  it  would  be  productive  of  the  greateft  fatisfaCtion, 
if,  by  farther  experiments _and  refearches,  I can  accomplifh  the 
object  I have  in  view,  namely,  that  of  manufacturing  Paper  ■ 
from  vegetables,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  bank-notes,  which 
. I flatter  'myfelf  I (hall  be  able  to  effeCt.  A difcovery  of  fuch 
defcription  mult  be  a fource  of  great  and  pleafant  refleCKon  to. 

- « y 

every  philanthropic  mind,  fipce  the  opportunities  of  forgery 
on'the  Bank  of  England,  which'  at  prefent  exift,  will  be  im- 
mediately done  away,'  and  the  public  mind  relieved  from 

^ - I * 

.hearing  of  fuch  crimes,  and  of  the  executions  which  enfue 
from  the  conviCtion  of  the  offenders.  'That  fuch  will  be  the 
good  confequences  refulting  to  the  community,  from  manufac- 
turing Paper  of  the  fdd  'materials  for  the  before-mentioned  ■ 
purpofe,  'muft  be  manifeft,  becaufe  the  mixture  of  vegetables 
from  which  the  Paper  would  be  made  might  remain  a fecret. 


I if 


f 


f 
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'S'.-  >.  ^ • \ . ; 

/ - ' ■ . ' [ «2  ] • . . 

if  the  necexTary  meafures  for  that'purpofe  are  adopted:  confc*? 

, quently  no  forgery  could  henceforth  be  committed 'on- the 

» ' 

Bank,  as  long  as  fuch  Paper  fho'uld  be  ufed  in  making  bank- 
notes, becaufe  the  counterfeiting  of,  the  Paper  cannot  take  ' 
place,  as  long  as  the  materials  from  'which  it  is  made  is 

X ' ' X 

unknown,  and  as  long  as  the  Patent  granted  by  His  Majefy 
is  in  force.  ‘ 
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APPENDIX. 

« 


As  an  Appendix  to  this  little  Tradl,  I think  it  proper 
to  fubmit  a few  more  remarks  on  the  National  Impor- 
tance of  difcovering-materials  which  can  be  converted 
into  Paper,  and  grow  fnfficiently  abundant  in  Great 
Britain,  without  the  neceflity  of  importing  them  . 
from  foreign  countries. 

The  following  lines  are  printed  upon  Paper  made 

« 

from  Wood  alone,  the  produce  of  this  country,  with-, 
out  any  intermixture  of  rags,  wafte  paper,  bark, 
ftraw,  or  any  other  vegetable  fubftance,  from  which 
Paper  might  be,  or  has  hitherto  been  manufadured ; 
and  of  this  the  moft  ample  teftimony  can  be  given, 
if  neceffary,. 

Having  thus  far  fucceeded  in  my  refearches,  to 

make  an  ufeful  Paper  from  one  kind  of  Wood,  I 

y doubt 
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doubt  not,  but,  that  I fhall  find  many  others  equally 
eligible  for  the  fame  purpofe,  of  which  I trull  it 
will  be  in  my  power,  within  a few  w'eeks,  to  give 
indifputable  proof  that  my  expedlations  have  been 
well  founded,  and  that  I have  not  cherillied  a vifioii- 
ary  opinion. 

Hiftory  furnillies  us  with  numerous  examples  of 
one  difcovery  giving  birth  to  others,  and,  if  my  fuc- 
cefs  of  having  encreafed  the  quantity  of  Paper  mate- 
rials, by  rendering  thefe  applicable  to  that  which 
have  never  been  before  applied  to  fuch  a purpofe, 
Ihould  incite  adlive  and  induftrious  artills,  to  make 
farther  improvements  in  their  various  manufadlures, 
my  feelings  will  be  amply  gratified.  Various  hints 
may  be  fuggelled  to  thofe  who  are  already  acquaint- 
ed with  the  properties  of  Paper,  when  palled  in  la- 
mina on  each  other;  it  m.ay,  by  this  means,  be 
made  to  form  a fubllance,  as  durable  and  more  im- 
penetrable than  oak. 

Having  long  admired  the  celebrated  manufadlure 
of  Mr.  C/o}\  at  Birmingham,  who  has  demonllrated 
to  what  perfedlion  and  beauty  it  has  been  brought, 
it  will,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  perhaps  not  be  fur- 
prifing  to  find,  that  objedls  of  greater  confequence 
will  engage  their  attention  in  the  fame  purfuit,  and 

prove, 
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prove,  that  the  properties  from  fucceffive  layers  of 
Paper,  may  be  found  a fubftitute  for  many  purpofe, 
for  which  at  prefent  foreign  Wood  is  required. 


One  of  the  gieatell  obftacles  to  the  improvement 
and  extenfion  of  this  art  has  been  probably  the  fear- 
city  of  the  raw  materials.  New  that  thele  are  found 
at  borne  in  fufficient  abundance,  means  may  be  found 

to  fupply  manufaaures  with  any  quantity  required, 
at  reduced  prices. 


It  may  probably  be  ultimately  proved,  that  Paper 
thus  prepared,  will  be  a lighter,  neater,  and  more 
durable  covering  for  buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is 
equally  true,  that  the  ingredients, ' with  which  the 
cement  can  be  compofed,  will  render  this  fubftance 
not  only  incombuftible,  but  more  durable  than 
flates,  tiles,  (which  in  the  courie  of  time  become 
brittle)  and  wood  in  its  natural  ftate,  and  incorrupti- 
ble by  infects.  Who  can  fay  that  coach-makers, 
chair-makers,  and  cabinet-makers,  will  not  make 
ufe  of  it  for  carriages,  chairs,  and  elegant  houfehold 
furniture,  and  refledf  that  a fubftance  poiTeiTing  fuch 
fuperior  properties  ought  to  be  preferred ; having  ' 
fiexioility,  hardnefs,  and  capability  of  being  \vorked 
with  infinite  greater  neatnefs  and  luftre  than  wood, 
which  is  fo  much  affedted  by  the  air  and  weather. 

' ■ Converting 
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Converting  wood  and  draw  intoPaper,  may  therefore' 
be  rendered  ufeful  for  a variety  of  purpofes ; and  the 
fubftance  of  the  Wood  Paper  on  which  thefe  lines  are 
printed,  (which  is  the  firft  attempt  to  make  it  in  a 
' quantity)  exhibits  an  indifputable  proof,  that  ufeful 
Paper  may  be  manufactured  from  the  hardeft  part 
of  wood  alone,  deftitute  of  its  pith  or  bark ; and,  if 
any  of  the  fuggeftions  here  ftated,  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  manufactured  material  fliould  be  thought 
reafonable,  experiments  of  fome  able  manufaaurers 
will  prove,  that  this  Paper  can  be  again  converted- 
into  a fubitance,  more  hard  and  durable  than  any 
wood  of  natural  growth. 


Confidering,  in  its  full  extent,  the' numerous  ufes- 
to  which  the  difcovery  of  making  Paper  from  wood 
and  ftraw,  which  always  can  be  obtained  in  this 
country  at  moderate  prices,  can  be  applied,  it  is  cerr- 
taiirly  an  invention  that  merits  attention  and  fupport.^ 
If  only  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  inferior  forts  of 
Paper,  and  Paper-hangings,  this  country  will  be- 
enabled  to  cope  with  the  whole  world  in  this  fpecies 
of  commerce,  on  the  moil  advantageous  terms,  and 
to  enrich  herfelf,  by  opening  this  new  fource  of 


trade,  very  lucrative  to  the  revenue,  and  allowing  the 
manufactured  commodity  to  be  fold  for  lefs  than 


the  ore 


fent  piice  ot  Paper ; 


whilft,  at  the  fame  time, 
* 1.  it 


i 
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it  will  rnalce  fevcral  materials  more  valuable,  and, 
by  giving  employment  to  thouiands  of  women  and 
children,  thereby  eftablilh  an  influx  of  real  wealth 
into  this  country. 

The  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  has  rendered  it 
neceflary  that  the  fpecification  of  every  patent  ihould 
be  made  public  within  the  fpace  of  twenty-eight 
days,  which  has  been  fometimes  extended  to  fix 
months.  The  patentee’s  benefit  exifts  for  fourteen 
years,  and  is  extremely  well  protedled  by  the  law 
againft  the  infringement  of  its  privileges,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ; but  it  appears  very 
extraordinary,  that  every  patent  is  open  for  the 
infpeaion  of  foreigners,  and  that  the  patentee  re- 
mains unproteaed  with  refpea  to  them.  A pam- 
phlet has  been  fuflered  to  be  publiflied  monthly, 
fince  the  year  1794,  which  deferibes  not  only  the 
exifting  patents  of  the  country,  but  contains  complete 
drawings  and  deferiptions  of  new  -invented  machines. 
This  pamphlet  has  been,  and  will  be,  immediately 
tranflated  into  the  continental  languages;  a prac- 
tice which  has,  no  doubt,  proved  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  revenue  and  commercial  intereft  of 
this  country. 


* Saw-dufl:  and  wood-fhavings. 
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' If  a patent  is  obtained  for  an  ingenious  invention, 
which  may  have  coft  the  author  many  years  intenfe 
labour  and  ftudy,  and  the  refiilt  produces  great 
national  wealth  by  the  maiiufa6ture  and  exportation- 

4. 

of  the  commodity,  the  profpecls  may  be  clouded 

in  an  hour,  and  all  expectation  baffled,  by  foreigners 

reading, the  fpecification,  who,  by  ereCling  fimilar 

manufactories  abroad,  under  greater  advantages, 

deprive  the  country  of  the  revenue  and  commerce. 

If  this  fubjeCt  was  duly  weighed,  it  furely  might 

be  remedied.  It  may  be  alked,  why  a patent  is  to 

be  openly  exemplified  before  its  term  is  expired? 

.for,  as  it  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  of 

,of  this  country,  during  the  fpace . of  fourteen 
% 

years,  for  what  purpofe  is  it  expofed?  and  why 
are  foreigners  permitted  to  reap  the  benefits  to 
which  this  country  is  only  entitled?  It  is  un- 
deniable, that  it  operates  as  a perpetual  difcourage- 
ment  to  the  future  efforts  of  genius,  preventing 
monied  men  carrying  the  moft  valuable  difcoveries 
into  effect.  The  doubtfulnefs  of  fuccefs  alone  fuf- 
ficiently  damps  the  ardour,  perfeverance,  and  exer- 
tions neceffarily  required  in  the  purfuit  of  fkilful 
and  laborious  inquiries;  but,  having  fucceeded  to 
his  utmoft  willies,  and  after  having  incurred  very 
injurious  expences  in  the  profecution  of  his  defign, 
he  is  foiled  in  all  his  hopes  of  compenfation,  by  the 
j expofure 
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expofiire  of  the  means  through  which  the  difcoveiy 
has  been  eifected.  This  confideration  alone  ought 
to  weigh  with  thofe  by  whom  this  evil  can  be 
remedied  to  the  individual.  But,  much  as  it  may  be 
lamented,  this  injury  bears  no  proportion  to  the  lofles 
which  the  revenue  and  commerce  fuffer. 

It  therefore  appears  impolitic  in  the  laft  degree  to 
expofe  the  exemplification  of  a patent  to  public 
difclofure,  and  to  be  a deJideTcitufn  of  fuch  infinite 
importance,  that  the  I.egifiature  may  think  of  fome 
method  to  prevent  tile  art  from  being  divulged  in  a 
patent,  and  being  purloined  by  foreigners,  who  are 
jealous  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  manulaaures,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  of  Great  Britain. 


T.  BURTON,  PRINTER,  LITTLE  QUEEN-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN  FIELDS. 
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